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A MODERN SPECTATOR AT A GREEK PLAY. 
In Two Parts. Part II. 


Sophocles. Ex recensione et cum commentariis Gui. Dinpor- 
Fir, Oxford: Clarendon Press. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1886, 


I HAD witnessed on another stage the madness of Lear, and 
the madness of Hamlet ; the one, that derangement and delu- 
sion with which kindly nature sometimes eases, by the breaking 
down of mental sense, the overwhelming pang of grief or disap- 
pointment, or the agony caused by unexpected ingratitude in 
those that are beloved. In the case of Lear, madness was a 
visitation of mercy, not of wrath ; throughout the storm of his 
phrensy he still is every inch a king. In Hamlet we see a mind 
of acute sensibilities and excessive refinement giving way under 
the stress of a great task imposed upon one too feeble, too ten- 
der for its accomplishment. Here is an acorn planted in a vase 
of crystal; the roots strike out, and the vessel flies to pieces. 
In Hamlet’s case, flashes of wit, of irony, of pathos, break out 
even from the wreck of will and reason. There is a certain 
charm and fascination in the insanity he betrays. At the worst 
he is still the poet, the scholar, the soldier, though the harmo- 
nies of his thought and action have become like sweet bells 
jangled out of tune and harsh. 

But in Ajax, on the other hand, it is phrensy in its most de- 
grading, most revolting aspect. The halo that surrounded the 
irresistible warrior, the turner of the tide of battle, is utterly 
eclipsed. Ulysses stands at the gate of his tent as at the cell of 
some wretched demoniac, who has crawled with broken chi:n 
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and bloody talon to hide himself amid the disgusting victims of 
his more than bestial fury. The light irony of that tremendous 
passage, — how cruel it appears, as it plays with keen momen- 
tary flashes over the scene of desolation! How hopeless is the 
calm sentence which Athene passes on the fall of overweening 
pride and impious self-reliance ! 

And now the chorus enters. The members of the chorus 
represent sailors of Salamis, ‘The mariners beloved, his only 
friends,” as Ajax calls them. 

Before they enter, the musicians with pipe and harp range 
themselves on the steps of the altar in the middle of the or- 
chestra. They wear neither the buskin, which was employed to 
elevate the stature of the actors, nor the mask. They are more 
richly vested than the actors; their heads are garlanded with 
green leaves and roses; the hem of each trailing ritual robe is 
richly embroidered in gold; they have chains around their 
necks, bracelets on their wrists ; their cloaks are of many har- 
monious and harmonising hues — not the glaring, primary col- 
ors of modern dyes, but dark purples, subdued blues, and fawn 
and peacock-blue, and dead orange or copper color. They are 
all men of fine athletic build, and their skins pure and ruddy. 
They form a magnificent company — fit indeed to sing around 
the altar of the god of joy and inspiration. 

After mounting the steps that lead from the ground floor to 
the level of the orchestra they stand three abreast, trailing the 
gilded oar or paddle which indicates the character they person- 
ate. Then a prelude is played by the flute-players from the 
altar, with an accompaniment on the harp. At the last note of 
the prelude they march slowly towards the altar. The metre is 
anapzestic, the air is that of a march and recalls the first stave 
of the Marseillaise hymn. The shrill notes of the pipe and the 
twang of the harp do not in the least drown the clear notes and 
distinct articulation of the singers. 

They address their ode to Ajax, Son of Telamon, Lord of 
Salamis ; they assure him of their sympathy; they mention 
the horrid accusations whispered against him by the Greeks ; 
the great man, they say, is a mark for envy, while the small is 
safe. If he had done the deed of darkness, at any rate the gods 
must have prompted it, if not, the sight of him will strike dumb 
his chattering slanderers. Up, then! since we believe the 
Greeks traduce thee, — up and refute them. 
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The marching or anapzstic portion of the chorus ends here. 
They have reached the altar and divide into two parties, one on 
each side, as they complete the last stave. 

Then the metre changes, and with it the tone and drift of the 
words. Hitherto they have deemed it impossible that the great 
Ajax can have done the shameful deed. Now they ask whether 
it be possible that after all some offended deity may not have 
driven him to it, — Artemis cheated of her share in the spoils 
of victory, or Ares revenging the contempt of his confederate 
spear. They tell Ajax that he must bestir himself: the vio- 
lence of his foes runs riot, and his friends and compatriots are 
a prey to sorrow on his behalf. 

The door of the hero’s tent fronting the audience remains 
closed, and no answer is made to this appeal. 

A moment after, however, a side door is opened, and a wo- 
man’s figure appears. She is dressed in the same long gar- 
ments as the other actors wear, and the thick soles of the tragic 
buskin elevate her stature to heroic stateliness without dimin- 
ishing the grace of her form. She wears an appropriate mask, 
and its strong, clear-cut and immovable features, while they 
partake of feminine delicacy, seem to possess a certain fitness 
and dignity on the tragic stage. For the whole grouping, dress 
and expression of the figures on the stage, as far as I had ob- 
served them, resembled rather the procession of a bas-relief than 
anything else, and the fixity of their attitudes, while free from 
anything like stiffness or rigidity, removed the whole spectacle 
far away from the world of reality, and suggested a group of 
ideal figures of Art, gifted for a brief season with the power of 
speech, and with sufficient motion to intimate that they pos- 
sessed a living soul within them. 

The person who has just appeared is Tecmessa, the wife of 
Ajax. She answers the song of the chorus in a sort of lyrical 
recitative: ‘‘ Mariners of Ajax, Athenians by descent, Ajax lies 
frenzied by a turbid burst of madness: he has been disgraced 
for ever; he has committed robbery, and has stained by eternal 
folly his soldier glory.” 

Nothing then remains for us, they answer in the same musical 
strain, but flight, in order to escape threats and stoning from the 
Atreidz. 

Then she proceeds to tell them that Ajax has come to him- 
self and realizes his situation; that like a gale of the south, 
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short-lived though keen, his rage abates, and he stands face to 
face in lonely horror with the condition to which he has brought 
himself. 

The despair and remorse to which Ajax is reduced are then 
described by Tecmessa at length. He mourns and weeps ina 
manner which he had hitherto considered a sign of the craven 
and the feeble-hearted; he lies moaning and wailing in the 
acute delirium of conscious ruin and dishonor. “ Help me, good 
friends ; come in and speak to him.” 

And for the first time in the dialogue the voice of Ajax him- 
self is heard, bursting forth in a shriek of wild lamentation. He 
calls for his son, the babe Eurysaces, whom Tecmessa in fear 
for the boy’s safety had removed from the tent. He calls for 
his brother Teucer: “ Why is he away and I perish?” 

The chorus suggests that the door of the tent where Ajax 
lies should be thrown open. “ He may be calmed at the sight 
of us.” 

Accordingly the door is thrown back, and by the machinery 
peculiar to the Greek stage, the interior is revealed by a move- 
ment which brings the tent, the prostrate hero, and the 
wretched carcasses of his victims, plainly smeared with blood, 
right into the front of the stage, and displayed in all their 
ghastly reality to the spectators. 

The attention of the audience is at once arrested by this 
striking revelation. The rustle of fans, the countless sources 
of noise and disturbance among so vast a collection of human 
beings, the faintest hum of conversation, seem to subside. All 
previous passages of the play immediately fall into the back- 
ground as preparative to this climax, this tableau of shame and 
ruin. It seemed to present to the minds of all, as I confess it 
presented to me, a most powerful image of passion exchanged 
for remorse; of crime succeeded by despairing retrospect and 
guilty recollection ; of passion gratified and its false enchant- 
ments dispelled by gratification, with all the sequel of degra- 
dation and shame. Here was depicted an experience essen- 
tially human, an experience common to the soul in all ages and 
in all civilisations, and now, set forth all as I saw it, with the 
accessories of pomp and splendor such as befit the stateliest 
stage the world has ever known, with all the emphasis of ex- 
quisite poetry and all the charm of local association, it came 
home to the bosoms and consciences of the spectators with a 
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keenness and a sympathetic thrill almost intense enough for 
tears. 

The sense of moral self-reliance is quite broken down in 
Ajax; he turns for sympathy to his friends, to his fellow-sail- 
ors, almost as a suppliant, yet in a plight where human help 
and consolation are futile. 

When the Greek drama would express the deepest personal 
emotion, it seems insensibly to glide into a lyric form. “ Trusty 
followers, in you alone I have refuge from my sufferings. Be- 
hold me bowed under the stress of the deadly tempest, — me, 
the bold, the stout-hearted, now laughed at and despised.” 

All expostulations with him are in vain. He cannot be com- 
forted ; above all he is stung at the thought of Ulysses’ triumph 
over him. “Zeus, grant me to be avenged and die. Let me 
dwell in nether darkness, now my light. No more shall the 
paths along the shore and familiar haunts near Ilium know me. 
Once I boasted myself first of the Greeks ; now I am prostrate 
in ruin and shame.” 

The chorus sums up his condition: “I cannot bid thee 
either give utterance to, or be silent over, thy misfortunes, so 
overwhelming are they.” 

The remainder of the scene is taken up with a speech of 
Ajax, in which he reviews his situation, dwells upon the injus- 
tice with which the arms of Achilles were awarded away from 
him, and then the vengeance he would have taken, foiled by 
the stern-eyed, unconquered goddess. Can he return home 
after such a disgrace? Self-destruction is his only refuge. The 
brave man seeks either a life of glory, or a glorious death. 

At the suggestion of suicide, Tecmessa appeals to him to 
relinquish such a purpose, — for the sake of his aged parents ; 
for his own son’s sake, whom he will thus abandon to unkindly 
guardians ; for her, his wife’s sake, —a man of noble nature 
should not forget the love of former years. 

The pathos of this scene at this point passes on to higher 
intensity. It has begun with the racked soul's cry for help from 
friend and comrade; it proceeds to the despairing resolution of 
self-destruction, softened by the expostulations of Tecmessa. 
It ends with a passage of peculiar beauty, in which Ajax ad- 
dresses his infant son. The chorus has prayed that Ajax might 
yield to the expostulations of his wife. His only answer is to 
call for his child, Eurysaces: “Give me the child, raise him, 
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and place him here in my arms. He will not blanch at the 
bloody sword, if he is indeed a son of mine.” He proceeds to 
pray that he may be more fortunate than his father has been, 
though in other respects like him. ‘“ Happy now in infant ig- 
norance, which is bliss, may he grow like a flower in the light 
air of heaven, until he become a delight to his mother and the 
protector of his father’s parents in native Salamis. Till then 
Teucer shall be his guardian, and the son shall wear the shield 
his father wore, while the other arms of Ajax have been bur- 
ied with him in his hero's grave.” 

In seeing this play acted, it seemed to me that here was a 
great stroke in the art of the poet. A powerful effect by the 
use of contrast was produced ; the situation, in short, seemed as 
near melodrama as the reserve of Greek art would permit. In 
the depths of his degradation and shame Ajax receives into his 
arms his son, —a babe, ignorant of sorrow and sin and suffer- 
ing, and innocent of disgrace. Seated on his father’s knee, his 
very gaze of apathy, his utter unconsciousness to all around, 
seemed to emphasise by contrast the words of his father, shud- 
dering under the stinging sense of lost honor, of wasted oppor- 
tunities, and tormented by a mind and imagination which could 
find no refuge from its own furies but in death. 

After restoring the child to the attendant, Ajax bids them as 
a final request to close once more the door of his tent and to 
refrain from public lamentation. Tecmessa seems to forebode 
the worst, but as the door closes over the tent and its stricken 
occupants she still lingers on the stage. Meanwhile the chorus 
range themselves for the ode which is to close the scene. 

The dute-players struck the keynote and the ode began. 
Naturally enough the company of mariners are represented as 
turning their thoughts homeward to illustrious Salamis, the 
wave-washed island, which lies happy and conspicuous to the 
world, far from the plains of Troy, where they are watching and 
fighting for many a year, with the fear of death and Hades at 
their hearts. Their sorrows, they complain, are crowned by the 
madness and disgrace of Ajax. Bitter will be the cry of the 
queen, his mother, when she hears of his sufferings. Heavy 
will be the tidings to Telamon, his sire, — tidings of a calam- 
itous curse, such as none of the royal house of Salamis ever 
experienced, saving this his son, unhappy Ajax. 

At the conclusion of the choral ode the figure of Ajax ap- 
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peared from the middle door of the back scene; but it is now 
Ajax in the calm and dignified mood which he wore before 
his downfall. He has donned the stately Dionysian cloak, and 
in his hand he carried, as of yore, his broadsword. 

The whole of this act or episode — that is, the part of the play 
between the two choric odes — consists of a single speech of 
Ajax. The suspense in which his fate hangs is heightened by 
the solemn words of this soliloquy. 

He confesses that even his stubborn will has been changed, 
as all things change by time. In the silent presence of Tec- 
messa and the chorus he confesses that he has become softened 
like a woman, and shrinks from leaving his wife a widow, and 
his son an orphan. He proposes, in imagery common to all re- 
ligions, that he will go to the bathing-places and meadows along 
the shore, that having washed away his pollutions he may es- 
cape the heavy wrath of the goddess. He will bury the ill- 
starred sword he carries. Henceforth he has learnt how to bear 
himself towards the gods, towards the leaders of the army, the 
Atreidz. All things in nature confess authority : winter makes 
way for summer; night yields to day; the blast of the tempest 
relaxes its rage ; sleep loosens its fetters. Shall he not learn 
discretion, sober-mindedness? He finally bids Tecmessa go 
within and pray to the gods on his behalf. He asks the cho- 
rus, his friends, and fellow-mariners to respect his final wishes ; 
“ perchance though I now am suffering, ye shall soon learn that 
I am at peace.” 

The tone of submissiveness in which this speech is couched 
deceived Tecmessa and the mariners of the chorus as to the final 
purpose of the speaker. The spectators familiar with the se 
quel, and I among them, knew that the flood that was to wash 
away the stains of guilt and dishonor was to be that of his own 
heart's blood, and the peace that he was intending to seek was 
the peace of the tomb. All other vague hints of future homage 
to authority, misleading as they were to Tecmessa and the cho- 
rus, would be fully carried out by the surrender of his life as an 
expiation of his rebellious purpose. Before that life is done he 
will appear as not unacquainted with its best lesson — the lesson 
which it harmonised most completely with the ethical spirit of 
the representative poet of Athens to dwell upon — the lesson of 
self-control ; of avoiding the extremes, on the one hand, of over- 
weening arrogance, on the other, of abject 7 ad craven submission. 
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Before the supreme act of self-deliverance takes place, Ajax is 
thus permitted by the poet to make this concession to the sen- 
timents of his hearers, and to satisfy once for all their ideal of 
a perfected and glorified heroic character. Here, then, is that 
transfiguration not uncommon in the spiritual experience of indi- 
vidual men, by which at some turning-point in their career, some 
moment of crucial trial, some triumphant crisis of intolerable 
suffering, the baser integuments of humanity seem to fall away, 
and to disclose a brightness which anticipates the perfection of 
a higher existence, exposing for a moment the full radiance, the 
grander proportions, of a soul which has in it the promise and 
potentiality of a divine destiny, even while it is struggling 
through the obstructions and obscurations of the world below. 

I had not realised the full power of Greek music until I list- 
ened to the choric ode which followed this, may I say, recan- 
tation of Ajax. It was literally a strain of rapture; utterly in 
contrast with the notes of lyrical doubt and despondency with 
which the area of the theatre had rung just before Ajax opened 
his lips in this striking monologue. It was a song of ecstatic 
triumph over the repentance of one who a moment before had 
been tottering on the brink of moral perdition. 

The words of the ode speak of the thrill of passionate delight 
with which the singers’ hearts take wing from the depths of 
their sorrow. They call upon Pan, the familiar deity of Sala- 
mis, to join with them in their exultation ; they invoke across 
the Icarian waters the presence of Apollo, lord of heavenly 
mirth ; the shadow of sorrow, they sing, has been lifted from 
their eyes. The light of happy days may once more fall upon 
their ships ; for Ajax once more forgets his sorrow, once more 
reveres the gods, and is at peace with the sons of Atreus. 

The ode was short, but its language called up in the hearers 
the most vivid associations of orgiastic joy, frantic revel, celes- 
tial comfort and assistance. 

For the first time during the performance of this solemn 
play there was heard a burst of thunderous applause ; it seemed 
as if a note congenial to the joyous Dionysian festival had at 
last been struck, and such a roar of voices, such a crash of ac- 
clamation came forth from those thirty thousand throats, that 
the sound swept over the white portico that crowned the theatre 
wall into the calm, solemn precincts of the temples on the 
Acropolis, and down into the half-deserted streets of the city 
below. 
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I am afraid that I, for one, was at the moment too puzzled and 
too slow in following the quick transition of feeling to which 
the more emotional part of the audience had abandoned them- 
selves, to join very heartily in this applause. And yet I per- 
ceive very clearly that this sudden outbreak of joy on the part 
of the chorus was amply justified by the speech of Ajax. On 
the other hand, the introduction by the poet at this point in 
the play of a strain of poetry so rapturous and brilliantly fes- 
tive was a touch of profound and consummate art. 

I had often wondered at and tried to analyse the motive of 
our own great dramatist, when in some of his most tragic plays 
he manages to bring into juxtaposition, to play upon and to 
affect (in passages of far greater complexity than this of the 
Ajax) two distinct and even opposite orders of human emo- 
tion. 

In this burst of choric melody Sophocles concentrates within 
a small compass all the imagery of religious mirth to which the 
Greek mind would most naturally and readily respond. At the 
same time the preceding portion of the play has been full of 
gloom and disaster. The audience know that a catastrophe of 
even sterner and more dreadful intensity is impending ; yet the 
notes of the flute grow wilder and more piercing, the movements 
of the choral music swifter and swifter as they eddy round the 
holy altar of the god of ecstasy, the nearer this tale of blood 
and divine vengeance approaches its lowest depth of woe and 
despair. 

I recalled passages where Shakespeare makes a somewhat 
similar display of his power over the emotions of man. That 
scene, for instance, in Ham/et, where ribald art and buffoonery 
are permitted to run through the dialogue side by side with the 
finest strain of moralising set in a mood of deep melancholy and 
acute sensibility ; and all this as prelude to a situation perhaps 
the most startling and the most touching in the whole drama. 
The same purpose is served by the fool in Lear, 7. ¢., the pur- 
pose of emphasising by contrast the sadness of great human 
calamity, by the obtrusion of delirious folly and laughter. I 
recalled at the moment the third scene in the second act of 
Macbeth as another illustration in point, and that fine scene 
between Valeria and Volumnia in the first act of Coriolanus, a 
trifling passage, perhaps, but with the trifling of a master, who 
knew (only less well than He who made it) the heart of woman, 
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whether that heart be broken by a noble sorrow, or the deepest 
feelings it is capable of issue in the babble of frivolity. 

But I was in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens as these 
thoughts passed like a flash through my mind, just as the ap- 
plause had subsided, and the hum of conversation began. 

This in turn died away, as the figure of an actor came forth 
from the opening of the side door on the spectators’ left hand, 
this entrance intimating that he had come from a distance, as 
Ajax had left by that on the extreme left, starting for the sea- 
shore near at hand. Such is the conventional usage of the 
Greek stage. 

It was a messenger, who, bearing and holding aloft his wand 
of office, advanced to the centre of the stage, faced the chorus, 
and addressed them. 

The leader of the chorus mounted the steps of the altar and 
answered his inquiry by informing him that Ajax had but lately 
left his tent, and had gone to make his peace with the gods. 

The figure of the messenger, which had towered over the 
orchestra in gorgeous robes fixed as a statue, started and swayed 
with emotion at these words. 

“Then he is lost. Calchas the prophet has foretold that un- 
less he remains in his tent here all day, he is doomed ; he will 
not survive the anger of Athene.” 

At this point Tecmessa enters ; the fatal tidings are commu- 
nicated to her. She implores the help of the chorus to find and 
bring back her husband. “It is no time for delay ; let us seek 
him, East and West.” 

For the first time the chorus leave their place, half by the 
right, half by the left entrance, in search for Ajax. Tecmessa 
by the right leading to the shore, the messenger by that lead- 
ing to the Greek camp. At the same time the curtain which 
lay on the ground —for the curtain fell at the opening and rose 
at the close of a scene — was raised by pulleys, and gradually 
covered the scene from sight. 

Orchestra and stage lay bare and tenantless. The vast crowd, 
from the ring of delegates and magistrates in the lowest seats 
to the crowd of canaille that occupied the seats near the col- 
onnade high over their heads, waited expectantly for the issue. 

The curtain has fallen. The scene discloses a place on 
the seashore, overlooked by a grove of trees. The majestic 
figure of Ajax stands deep in thought, his face towards the 
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audience. Neither chorus nor attendant distract the atten- 
tion of the auditors from his speech. He has planted his 
sword, he says, point upwards, in the soil of the brushwood 
amid which he stands, and which conceals the newly-sharpened 
point from the eyes of the spectators. It is set up so as best 
to slay ; gift of a foe, — and now set up in a hostile sod. All 
things are ready. He asks Zeus to hear him and to summon 
Teucer to raise his corpse, that must not be exposed to foes. 
He asks of Hermes an easy transit to the shades, by a bound, 
without a struggle. He reminds the vengeful furies that he 
falls by the guile of the Atreidez. There is something still of 
pride and arrogance in the prayer he makes that the Sun would 
draw his spangled rein and stop his chariot’s course, to tell 
his fate to dear ones in Salamis. He then summons Death, and 
with a word of farewell to the fair light of day, which, as he 
spoke, streamed into the theatre and over the vacant orchestra in 
a blaze of splendor, with a farewell to the holy soil of Salamis, 
to the rivers and plains of Troy, he turns from the spectators, 
and in an instant falls prone upon the stage, enveloped from 
head to foot in the purple chlamys or cloak, and concealed 
where he lies by the brushwood at the back of the stage. 

I was cold-blooded enough to look round and see the effect 
produced upon the audience by this catastrophe. 

My eyes fell upon a knot of dandies, some shaven up to the 
eyes, others long-haired, curled and combed to a miracle. They 
had hitherto leaned listlessly on their canes, and their attention 
had been as much taken up by the parquet where the ladies sat 
as by the incidents of the stage. They were evidently the 
gilded youth, the lion-cubs of Athens, the brood whose existence 
as blended impersonation of rationalism and revolutionary as- 
piration, had already stigmatised and destined for the cup of 
hemlock the master from whose lips they imbibed the sweet 
poison of discontent with the existing order of things. Some 
of them were in the full bloom of athletic and manly vigor, 
others pale and haggard from debauchery. 

Their gaze one and all was fixed with an expression of breath- 
less interest on the mass of brushwood into which the hero 
had fallen. 

There was many a suppressed shriek heard from the swaying, 
fluttering figures of the ladies’ quarter. Many of the suscepti- 
ble Athenian dames expressed in sobs and tears their emotion ; 
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many buried their faces in their mantillas, or turned away from 
the stage. 

The soldiers and magistrates regarded the stage as if they 
had witnessed a passion-play, in which the most sacred beliefs 
and traditions of their religion and their country were compre- 
hended. I saw a well-known orator and three or four philoso- 
phers, the self-control of whose rigid features had broken away 
into a look of awe. 

The success of Sophocles was complete. The suicide of Ajax, 
in the estimation of the spectators, was an act of nobility. To 
them the Everlasting had not set his canon against self-slaughter, 
and they had felt that it was no longer possible for their hero to 
live with glory, while this end of his was indeed gloriously to 
die. His death, as Tecmessa pronounced it to be, was indeed 
bitter to her and sweet to his foes, but to himself a joyous eman- 
cipation, not only an escape, but a triumph and an atonement ; 
a vindication of the honor he had forfeited, and a return in 
memory and popular tradition to the height of fame from which 
he had for a moment fallen. 

His last speech betrayed the characteristics of his life. He 
demands as of right an entrance into the shining circle of peace, 
and demands it with an exalted imperiousness which recalls the 
words of Egypt’s queen in Shakespeare’s description of her last 
moments. Cleopatra, irresistible in the enchantments of her 
beauty, as Ajax had been in his bodily strength and valor, would 
stand at the portal of immortality, and claim the boon, if but the 
longing or the fancy to be immortal strike her. 

Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 

Immortal longings in me: now no more 

The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip. 
Methinks I hear 

Antony call; I see him rouse himself 

To praise my noble act; I hear him mock 

The luck of Czsar, which the gods give men 

To excuse their after wrath: husband, I come: 

Now to that name my courage prove my title ! 

I am fire and air; my other elements 

I give to baser life. So; have you done ? 

Come then, and take the last warmth of my lips. 

Farewell, kind Charmian; Iras, long farewell. 

Have I the aspic in my lips? Dost fall? 

If thou and nature can so gently part, 

The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, 

Which hurts, and is desired. 
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The dead body of the hero is first discovered by Tecmessa. 
Then the chorus enter in two parties, and ascend the steps of 
the orchestra. They are attracted by her cries. She tells them 
the sad news, but will not let them draw near; neither foe nor 
friend shall look upon the dark blood gushing from the self- 
inflicted wound. She concludes with the consoling reflection, 
not by the hands of her foes among the Greeks, but by the will 
of the gods, has he fallen, and has found the rest he craved. 

Here she is joined by Teucer, the brother of the dead hero. 
Attended by a number of followers he draws near, and stands 
bent with grief, and expressing his horror and surprise in words 
of the wildest lamentation. 

It was a striking tableau. I had never before seen passion 
expressed by gesture and attitude in so lively a manner. I had 
never seen human figures fall so quickly and so perfectly into a 
group of such complete and faultless grace. The drapery 
seemed to dispose itself, as if by magic, in folds of the nicest 
symmetry and dignity, and every crease, every trailing fringe, 
seemed to aid in the suggestion of the feelings by which all were 
agitated. Here was a piece of living and vocal sculpture, — 
grief and surprise, the exultation that struggles with a broken 
heart, the consolatory reflection uttered in unwavering convic- 
tion through tears, all set before our eyes in visible shape, to 
be imprinted in an unfading image on the minds of all who wit- 
nessed it. 

The chorus interrupts the lamentation of Teucer to urge on 
preparations for the burial of Ajax. While he is speaking, Mene- 
laus enters and forbids the dead man’s burial; he is a public 
enemy, and shall lie on the pale sands, the prey of the wild sea- 
bird; he was unruly, and lawlessness is the ruin of a state. 
Teucer in a most spirited manner retorts upon the Spartan 
king (in whom the Athenian spectators saw the representative 
of their jealous political rivals of the Peloponnesus). He will 
bury his brother with his own hands. 

After a long altercation (evidently much relished by the au- 
dience) Menelaus and his retinue leave the stage. Teucer places 
Eurysaces and Tecmessa under the protection of the Sala- 
minians. He bids the boy sit close by his fativer’s corpse, like a 
suppliant at the shrine of a deity, thus hinting at the apotheosis 
of Ajax, “ Perish the man who tries to tear thee from it.” 

In the choric ode which follows the last of the play the strain 
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falls back again to the original tone of desponding homesick- 
ness, — ‘“ When are the years of battle to cease? Cursed be the 
man who first taught war ; who made life desolate ; who robbed 
us of our garlands and our wine, the melody of flutes, the softness 
of sleep. Even Ajax, our champion, is laid low. Oh, that we 
might stand where the wave-lashed crag of Sunium, crowned 
with forest, overlooks the deep, and breathe a word of greeting 
to holy Athens.” 

The name Athens, coming as the last word in the last choric 
ode —and quite unexpectedly, too — struck a chord of enthusi- 
asm in the hearers. It seemed a fitting close to the lyrical com- 
ments with which the piece had been interspersed. In fact, it 
gathered up in one expression the point and interest of the 
drama, and concentrated them upon the spot where we, the au- 
dience, were seated, — holy Athens, the home and temple of 
heroic spirits. 

Applause greeted the strain, but not such applause as I had 
heard before in the theatre that day. Indeed, after the death of 
Ajax the spectators actually seemed to breathe more freely, and 
to be quite prepared to enjoy, with their usual keen delight in 
litigation of all sorts, the somewhat violent battle of words be- 
tween Teucer and Menelaus. A new topic of interest has 
arisen — the burial of Ajax. Through the graceful and gener- 
ous intervention of Ulysses, preéminently the man of the world 
in Greek literary types, Agamemnon and Menelaus withdraw 
their opposition to the burial, which is accordingly proceeded 
with. 

I felt, as I had not felt upon barely reading the play, that the 
poet was only obeying the instincts of religion in providing 
that Ajax should not only die gloriously, but be buried also with 
a full acknowledgment, even from his enemies, of his worth and 
greatness. The tomb of the saint or hero has always been, and 
is still, a most important adjunct to his fame and immortality. 
Among the audience there were many who claimed direct kin- 
dred with Ajax. These felt keenly what the rest of the audience 
accepted with calm satisfaction, the fitness of dwelling for a 
while upon those last ceremonial honors which were the human 
and earthly side of his eventual apotheosis. And to what point 
if not to the spot where his bones are laid shall the pilgrim and 
devotee of after-ages turn their minds or their footsteps to honor 
the illustrious dead? Where shall they accumulate their obla- 
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tions and raise their shrines? The tomb of the hero is the 
altar of the demigod. 

The audience, therefore, as their attention had been fixed on 
the life and sufferings and death of Ajax, were ready to follow 
him also on to the end, even to the repose and perpetuation of 
the sepulchre, to hearken to and assent in imagination to the 
invitation of the mourning brother, with which the play closes: 
‘Come one, come all, who calls himself a friend to the dead ; 
speed quickly in honoring with these last rites a man the like of 
whom was never seen on earth.” 

The curtain was closing over the scene, and the stately figures 
passing off the stage like walking figures of adream. The play 
was over; and down the steps of the orchestra streamed the 
chorus fluttering in their gaudy cloaks. 

The audience rose. 

Suddenly the notes of a flute, clear and distinct, sounded in 
my ears. Was the chorus beginning again? It grew so loud 
and shrill that I started to my feet. 

“ Sorry to interrupt your nap,” observed the doctor, courte- 
ously, picking up a book he had let fall. 

“So it was a dream,” I exclaimed, and the notes of the flute 
still rang out, as if in answer, its soft tones, slow and regular 
and sweet. 

“ A dream of three minutes,” said the doctor, taking out his 
watch. 

I replied by asking him a question: “ Who is that playing in 
the next room ?” 

“ That ’s an invention of my own; a Yankee invention, I may 
say. It’s an automatic flute. Music, you know, is a great stim- 
ulant of the imagination.” 

I looked at him. 

“No! I’m not going to launch out on that subject,” he said, 
laughing. “ Youve had enough for to-night ; and now tell me 
your dream.” 

So I told it him. 

“ Some dreams,” he remarked, as I concluded, “are in a sense 
true, and issue not from the Ivory Gate, but from the Gate of 
Horn. I guess the gate whose bolt you pulled back and through 
which you fell must have been made of horn! But at any rate 
you have got some insight into the work of the greatest of Greek 
dramatists, and the highest representation we have of Athenian 
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thought and aspiration in the palmy days of Greek democracy. 
To appreciate Sophocles implies a species of initiation which 
cannot fail to make life gentler, stronger, and more balanced.” 

“T confess,” I replied, “the human interest of the Ayax has 
become to me something very real and impressive.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor ; “ Matthew Arnold speaks with great 
justice of Sophocles, when he describes him as the man 

Who saw life steadily and saw it whole. 


No man ever made a truer distinction than Hegel between 
modern and ancient art (of course including under the term art, 
poetry also). In ancient art the human idea finds full and per- 
fect sensuous expression: the human mind, body, and spirit 
in sculpture and drama. It is reality proportioned by the ideal. 
And what is the Ideal but the True? In modern art the infi- 
nite spirit has so absorbed attention, a theme too high for art, 
that art has been distorted into romanticism, and so far into 
unreality, into the non-human, or the superhuman, if looked at 
from a favorable point of view. Ancient art preserved reality 
or realism, yet did not lose its hopeful optimism. The furies of 
Orestes sleep with folded wings when they reach the cave of 
the God of Song, and the vote of Minerva awaits with its ac- 
quittal the criminal and the outcast. Modern realism in art is 
a synonym for art degraded into pessimism. Thus we learn the 
advantage of returning sometimes to contemplate classic forms. 
We may at any rate learn the hopefulness which is absent 
from, and dispel the melancholy which overclouds, the most 
representative and most absorbing type of modern literary cre- 
ation. We must go back in order to go forward, or at least to 
hold our ground. The Earth-born giant may still repair his di- 
minishing life by contact with the dust from which he sprang.” 

“Tt is true no doubt,” I answered. “Let us discuss it at 
some other time, — for the present I must go.” 

“Not before I have recited to you the sonnet quoted from 
Matthew Arnold,” the doctor exclaimed, and rising to his feet 
he repeated in measured tones the following verses : — 


Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days, my mind ? 
He much, the old man, who, clearest-souled of men, 
Saw the wide prospect and the Asian fen, 

And Tmolus hill, and Smyrna bay, tho’ blind. 

Much he whose friendship I not long since won, 
That halting slave, who in Nicopolis 
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Taught Arrian, when Vespasian’s brutal son 

Cleared Rome of what most shamed him. But be his 
My special thanks, whose even-balanced soul 

From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull, nor passion wild; 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 

The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 

Singer of sweet Colonus and its child. 


W. EpipxHanius WILson. 
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For many centuries the Christian world has been in posses- 
sion of a number of Liturgies, or Orders for the celebration of 
Divine worship, including the Holy Communion, which pur- 
port to be handed down to us from the earliest ages of the 
Church. Several of these even bear the names of Apostles and 
early Teachers and Bishops in the Church, from whom they 
claim to derive their origin. Thus we have the J.iturgy of S. 
James, commonly styled the first Bishop of Jerusalem ; that of 
S. Mark, who, according to tradition, was the founder of the 
Church in Alexandria; and that of S. Clement, according to 
some authorities the first Bishop of Rome; and others. 
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That there are portions of each one of these Liturgies which 
date from a very early period in the history of the Church, and 
even, it may be, from Apostolic times, there can be little doubt. 
For example, there is a rubric in the so-called Liturgy of S. 
James, or that of the Mother-Church of Jerusalem, which, from 
the form of reference in it to the Gospels of the New Testa- 
ment, would appear to have been written previously to the time 
when these writings were collected into a single volume, or 
were known under that name. The rubric reads as follows, as 
translated from the original Greek, all the earliest Liturgies in 
our possession having been originally composed in that lan- 
guage :— 

Then shall be read copious extracts from the holy oracles of the 
Old Testament and of the Prophets, and [then] shall be set forth the 
incarnation of the Son of Gup, and His passion and resurrection from 
the dead, His ascension into the heavens, and His second coming again 
with glory ; and this shall be done daily in the holy and Divine ser- 
vice.* 

The archaic and primitive tone of this whole passage seems to 
us very obvious. In the Liturgy of S. Mark, also, scholars have 
found evidences of very ancient origin, especially, as we are 
told, in “some readings of quotations from the New Testa- 
ment,” and in “expressions in some of the prayers, evidently 
pointing to a time when persecution was still likely.” 

On the whole, however, there can be little doubt, these so- 
called ancient and primitive forms are of much later date than 
the names they bear would imply, and have been largely inter- 
polated with more modern ideas and doctrines, and, in many 
cases, much altered or altogether rewritten. This is apparent, 
not only from the existence in them all of doctrines and teach- 
ings belonging to a later period in the history of the Church, 
as we have said, but especially in the intolerable and wearisome 
length and repetition, and frequent want of order, sequence and 
coherence in their several parts, or in the same part. This 
later origin and interpolation has always been more or less 
suspected and acknowledged, in modern times at least, but it 
is only more recently that it has been made a subject of special 
study and attention; and particularly has the discovery and 
publication of the Didaché, or “ Teaching of the Apostles,” ren- 
dered it plain beyond all question that the original or primitive 
* Hammond, p. 29. 
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Liturgy, or Liturgies, of the Church must have been of a far 
simpler and less elaborate character than that of the most of 
those which have come down to us. 

But even before the discovery of the Didaché this fact had 
become patent, and certain scholars, the Chevalier Bunsen in 
particular, had demonstrated in a manner, we think, beyond all 
dispute, that the primitive Liturgy was remarkable for sim- 
plicity and Scriptural purity ; and this latter writer had even 
pointed us to what appears to be a veritable relic of the primi- 
tive age, actually in our possession, at least in part, though pre- 
viously to Bunsen’s recognition of it apparently unsuspected to 
be such. Of this ancient form and its relations to the other and 
later Liturgies, as well as to the Forms of Thanksgiving for the 
Eucharist set forth in the Zeaching, we propose to speak in 
this article. 

First, then, let us look at the forms given in the Didaché. 
As they may not be familiar to all our readers, or to refresh 
their recollection of them, we will here present them in full: — 


Now, concerning the Eucharist, thus give thanks ; first concerning 
the cup: We thank Thee, our Father, for the holy vine of David Thy 
servant, which Thou hast made known to us throvgh Jesus Thy servant ; 
to Thee be the glory forever. And concerning the broken bread: We 
thank Thee, our Father, for the life and the knowledge which Thou hast 
made known to us through Jesus Thy servant ; to Thee be the glory 
forever. Just as this broken dread was scattered over the hills and 
having been gathered together became one, so let Thy Church be 
gathered together from the ends of the earth into Thy kingdom; for 
Thine is the glory and the power through Jesus CurisT forever. But 
let no one eat or drink of your Eucharist except those baptised into 
the Lorp’s name ; forin regard to this the Lorp hath said: Give not 
that which is holy to the dogs. 

Now, after ye are filled, thus do ye give thanks: We thank Thee, 
holy Father, for Thy holy name which Thou hast caused to dwell in our 
hearts, and for the knowledge and faith and immortality which Thou 
hast made known to us through Jesus, Thy servant; to Thee be the 
glory forever. Thou, Almighty Master, didst create all things for Thy 
name’s sake ; both food and drink Thou didst give to men for enjoy- 
ment, in order that they might give thanks to Thee ; but to us Thou 
hast graciously given spiritual food and drink and eternal life through 
Thy servant. Before all things, we thank Thee that Thou art mighty ; 
to Thee be the glory forever. Remember, Lorp, Thy Church, to deliver 
it from every evil, and to make it perfect in Thy l.ve, and gather it 
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from the four winds, #¢ the sanctified, into Thy kingdom, which Thou 
hast prepared for it; for Thine is the power and the glory forever. Let 
grace come and let this world pass away. Hosanna to the Son of 
David! Whosoever is holy, let him come ; whosoever is not, let him 
repent. Maranatha. Amen. But permit the prophets to give thanks 
at such length as they think proper. 


The first observation which we have to offer regarding this 
Liturgy, if we may so style it, is that scholars are very generally 
agreed that, in common with the remainder of the Didaché, it 
belongs to the first century, if not to Apostolic times. To some 
it might indeed appear to militate against this conclusion that 
our Lorp Jesus CuristT is here spoken of in the same manner 
as David, as only the servant (ais) of Gop. But this fact, so 
far from being an argument against, is rather a strong one in 
favor of the high antiquity of these forms, inasmuch as we find 
precisely the same thing in the first Christian prayer on record, 
namely, in the one contained in the fourth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles, where we read these words: “For of a truth 
in this city against Thy holy servant Jesus (we give the version 
of the Revised New Testament), whom Thou didst anoint,” etc. 
In the later Liturgies, however, after the ascendency of the 
Jewish element in the Church had abated and the Gentile ele- 
ment and ideas began to prevail, Jesus is no longer called the 
servant but the Son (vios) of the Father. In the most ancient 
formularies, moreover, and notably in these from the 7eaching 
and in the one which we have to consider shortly, the Father is 
commonly approached in or through the Lorp Jesus Cnrist, 
differently from what is common in later forms; and there is 
no trace in any of the old Liturgies, in so far as we have been 
able to discover, of the modern formula of ending to prayer: 
“for CuRist's sake,” or any approach to it. 


The next point of interest in connection with the forms of 
Thanksgiving and Prayer (for portions of them are certainly 
supplicatory in character) in the Didaché, is that they are pro- 
visional and conditional forms provided for the use of the 
Churches in the absence of the prophet, who is, throughout this 
little document, represented as the legitimate and properly- 
authorised functionary in the administration of the Sacrament, 
and who accordingly made use of his own formularies, either 
given by inspiration at the time, or previously prepared for his 
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use, whichever view we may please to take of the matter. This, 
as we shall see presently, is a most important feature in the his- 
tory of the early Liturgies, and one which must not be lost 
sight of. The prophets, as the high-priests, as they are called 
in the 7eaching, of the primitive Church, were endowed with a 
special gift, as we have seen, of speaking by the spirit ; and 
therefore, whether in preaching or in conducting the Eucharis- 
tic service, spoke from that inspiration. Hence, for them, pre- 
scribed forms were unnecessary, and hence the direction given 
at the end of the Thanksgiving above: “ But permit the proph- 
ets to give thanks as long as they please.” We are here re- 
minded of Justin Martyr’s language in his account of the Offices 
of the Church, contained in his Greater Apology [circ. A. D. 
150], where he says :— 


Then is brought to the president of the brethren bread and a cup 
of water mixed with wine, which he receives, and offers up praise and 
glory to the Father of all things, through the name of his Son and of 
the Hoty Guost, and he returns thanks a/ some length for our being 
vouchsafed these things by Him. And again: And the president 
offers up prayers and thanksgivings, according as he has ability or 


power. 


The presbyter-bishops and deacons, on the other hand, did 
not enjoy this gift, and for them, therefore, it appears to have 
been requisite that a form should be provided, when they offi- 
ciated in the absence of the prophet, as it is said [chap. xv.]: 
“ for they, too, exercise the office (Acroupyodor Kai airot tiv Aerrovp- 
y‘avy,—the very word from which our Zturgy is derived) of the 
prophets and teachers.” And the form before us would appear, 
as we have above remarked, to be the one prescribed for their 
use. 

Lastly, we remark with reference to this Liturgy, that it 
would appear to be the order prescribed in the earliest period 
of the Church for the conduct of the agapz, or love-feasts, 
before the separation of the Sacrament of the Holy Supper from 
them, rather than for the celebration of the latter in its separate 
and proper form as an ecclesiastical rite, strictly so called. 
This is the view of Schaff, and he appears to us to establish it 
upon solid grounds. These are (we write from memory), first, 
the character of the Liturgy itself, as consisting of simple forms 
of thanksgiving and prayer, such as might very well be uttered 
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at a feast, without any of the formalities of stated worship and 
devotion ; secondly, the expression “after ye are filled” implies 
the having partaken of a hearty meal, and is quite inappropriate 
as applied to the Sacrament alone in its later and separate ad- 
ministration ; and, thirdly, the bread and wine are spoken of as 
the common offerings of the people, and not as specially set 
‘apart and consecrated to the ceremony. 

If this, therefore, be the true view of the subject, as we are 
strongly inclined to believe, then it is evident we are not to 
look to the forms here prescribed for a full and complete Lit- 
urgy of the Church, or order of its worship, even in the earliest 
times, nor yet of the Holy Sacrament as a separate and properly 
ecclesiastical rite and ordinance. Not only had the time for 
this not yet arrived in the Church’s history and development, 
but the absence of the prophet as, in the primitive age, the true 
and officially-recognised administrator, even at the agapz them- 
selves, renders the Office here laid down only provisional and 
partial, as we have said, and therefore not a true and perfect 
type of the complete ritual of the Church even in Apostolic or 
sub-Apostolic times. For this, accordingly, we must go to 
other sources, and to one of these in particular we now invite 
attention. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century, we are told,a MS., 
the age of which is not stated, if known, was presented by 
King Zera-Jacob to some monks who were travelling in the 
East, which was subsequently deposited in the Vatican Library 
at Rome. This document was found to contain the Ethiopic 
or Abyssinian version of the Apostolic Constitutions, and a por- 
tion of it was published in Latin by Ludolphus in 1691, froma 
transcript of it procured for him in Rome, in his Commentary 
on the History of Ethiopia. This fragment contains the Ana- 
phora, or Communion Office, of a Liturgy, being part of the 
chapter De Ordinatione Episcoporum et ritu Eucharistié in the 
said Constitutions. The preanaphoral portion, or that corre- 
sponding to the “Morning Prayer” of the Book of Common 
Prayer, if any such exist, is wanting in the fragment before us, 
but may be contained in the original MS. in the Vatican. We 
here transcribe the Office entire in an English translation from 
the Latin of Ludolph, as given in Hammond's Liturgies East- 
ern and Western, pp. 234-237 :-— 
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ANCIENT ETHIOPIC LITURGY. 

{ Let the Deacon present the offerings to him who is to officiate. Then, placing 
his hand on the Eucharistic bread, with all the presbyters he gives thanks to the 
LorD, speaking in this manner : — 

The Lorp be with you all: 

The People respond: May he be wholly with thy Spirit. 
The Bishop says: Lift up your hearts: 

The People respond: They are with the Lorp our Gop, 
The Bishop: Let us give thanks unto the Lorp: 

The People: Just and right is he. 

J They then say the Eucharistic prayer, the Bishop leading : — 


We give Thee thanks, O Lorp, through Thy beloved Son JEsus 
Curist, whom in the last days Thou hast sent unto us, the Saviour 
and Redeemer, the messenger of Thy counsel. He is the Word which 
is from Thee, by whom Thou hast made all things by Thy will. And 
Thou didst send Him from heaven into the Virgin’s womb. He was 
made flesh, and was carried in her womb (venfre) : and thy Son was 
manifested by the Hoty Spirit, that He might fulfil Thy will, and 
might gather a people unto Thee by spreading forth His hands: He 
suffered that He might deliver the afflicted, who put their trust in Thee. 
Who was by His own will delivered up to suffering that He might 
destroy death, break the bonds of Satan, and tread down hell under 
His feet, and bring forth the saints, and establish ordinances, and 
bring to light resurrection. He therefore took bread and gave thanks, 
and said, Take, eat, this is my body, which is broken for you. And 
likewise also the cup, and said, This is my blood, which is shed for 
you ; as often as ye do this, in remembrance of me shall ye do it. 

Calling to remembrance, therefore, His death, we offer unto Thee 
this bread and cup, giving thanks unto Thee that Thou hast rendered 
us worthy to stand before Thee and perform the office of the priest- 
hood unto Thee. And we humbly pray Thee that Thou wilt send Thy 
Hoty Spirit upon the offerings of this Church. And likewise that 
Thou wilt grant Holiness to all who partake of them, that they may be 
filled with the Hoty Sprrit ; that their faith may be confirmed in the 
truth, that they may praise and celebrate Thee in Thy Son Jesus 
CuristT, in whom to Thee be praise and might in the holy Church, 


both now and ever and to ages of ages. Amen. 4 


For the Offering of the Oil. 


4 He who offers oil at the time of the Eucharist along with the bread and wine 
gives thanks in the same manner. But even although he use not the same words, 
let him, according to his proper gift also, give thanks in other words, saying : — 


Sanctify this oil, granting grace to those who are anointed and 
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receive (?the bread and wine), as Thou hast anointed the Priests and 
Prophets ; in like manner do Thou strengthen both them and every 
one who tastes [of it] ; and sanctify those who receive it. 

The People say: As it was, is now, and shall be to generations of 
generations, and to ages of ages. Amen. 

The Bishop: Again we beseech the Almighty (xavroxpdrop:) Lor, 
Father of our Lorp and Saviour Jesus Curist, that He will grant 
unto us to receive in blessing this holy sacrament, that He make it not 
to be to any of us unto condemnation, but render all worthy who take 
and receive the holy sacrament of the body and blood of Curist, our 
Almighty (zavroxpdropos) Lorp Gop. 

The Deacon says: Let us pray. 

Almighty Lorp! While we receive this holy mystery, grant us 
strength, nor bring any of us into condemnation, but bless us all in 
CuRIsT ; in whom to Thee with Him and with the Hoty Spirit be 
praise and might now and always and to ages of ages. Amen. 

The Deacon says : Ye who are standing bow your heads. 

Eternal Lorp, who knowest the things that are hidden! Thy people 
bow down their heads unto Thee, and lay down before Thee the hard- 
ness of their heart and flesh. Look down from Thy established habi- 
tation and bless these men and these women. Incline Thine ears unto 
them, and hear their prayers. Strengthen them by the power of Thy 
right hand, and protect them from evil suffering (@ passione malé). 
Be Thou their guardian, both of body and of soul. Increase both in 
them and in us faith and fear; through Thine only Son, in whom 
unto Thee with Him and the Hoty Spirit be praise and might forever 
and to ages of ages. Amen. 

The Deacon : Let us look up, etc. 

The Bishop: Holy things to the holy. 

The People respond: One is holy, the FATHER; one is holy, the 
Son ; one is holy, the Spirit. 

The Bishop : The Lorn be with you all: 

Zhe People: And with thy Spirit. 

{ Then shall they sing a hymn of praise, and the people shall draw near to receive 
the medicine of the soul, by which sin is remitted. 


Prayer after ite Eucharist. 


Almighty (zavréxparop) Lorp! Father of our Lorp and Saviour 
Jesus Curist ; we give Thee thanks that Thou hast granted unto us to 
receive of Thy holy mystery. Let it not be to our guilt or our con- 
demnation, but to the renewing of soul, body, and mind, through Thine 
only Son, in whom to Thee, etc. 

The People say: Amen. 

The Presbyter : The Lorp be with you all. 
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Prayer for the Laying on of Hands after Confirmation. 

Eternal Lorp, who rulest all things! Father of our Lorp and 
Saviour Jesus Curist. Bless Thy servants and Thy handmaidens, 
Protect and help and save them by the power of Thy angels. Keep and 
strengthen them in Thy fear through Thy majesty. Enlighten them, 
that they may think of the things that are of Thee; and vouchsafe 
unto them that they may believe the things which are of Thee, and 
that they may will the things which are of Thee. Give to them con- 
cord without sin and wrath ; through Thine only Son, in whom, etc. 

The People: Amen. 

The Bishop : The Lorn be with you all: 

The People: And with thy Spirit. 

The Deacon: Depart in peace. 

{J Here endeth the Eucharist.* 


Such, then, is this interesting document, which Bunsen con- 
siders to belong to the first half of the second century at latest, 
and which he says is characterised by “ Apostolic beauty and 
simplicity.” It is, he says, moreover, “thoroughly Biblical. 
There is a beginning of doctrinal expression and of rhetorical 
diction, but both are in their first infancy, and used very 
charily ; a character doubly precious, if we consider the for- 
mulary as essentially suggestive. I propose (he adds) to call 
this epoch the traditional, and this style the suggestive.” “The 
groundwork (he observes again) is Evangelical; the form, as 
to its framework, Apostolic; the liturgical language Biblical, 
and replete with allusions to the Prophets and the Psalms; the 
style, finally, is one of the greatest simplicity, with a nascent 
attempt at giving the sentences a Hellenic turn.” 

In all this we are entirely disposed to agree, if the opinion of 
a scholar like Bunsen in such a matter were to be called in ques- 
tion for a moment by us, and the evidence for so high and even 
a higher antiquity is, we think, incontrovertible, as we will now 
endeavor to demonstrate. In the first place, the employment of 
the term prophets, in connection with that of priests, as applied 
to the highest existing order of ministers in the Church, in the 
prayer for the offering of the oil,—‘“as thou hast anointed 
the Priests and Prophets ; in like manner do thou strengthen 

* It will be observed that the Lorp’s Prayer does not occur in this Office, but it 
does not follow that it was not used. As Bunsen has, we think, conclusively shown 


from Justin, it was the proper Consecration Prayer at the Eucharist in the early 
Church, and being familiar to all, did not need to be inserted. 
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both them and every one who tastes,” — indicates a time when 
this use of the name stil! lingered in the memory, at least, of 
the Church, although the titles of bishop, presbyters, and dea- 
cons are the acknowledged ones in the fragment throughout. 
We have, in the first section of this article, expressed our con- 
viction that the first high-priests or bishops of the Christian 
Church were called prophets, and that the later title, which 
was previously, with presbyter and teacher, a designation of 
ministers of the second degree, was transferred to those of the 
higher order, when the race of prophets, or inspired teachers 
and functionaries, finally died out, and their special gift along 
with them. Then, too, it was, or rather shortly before this 
event, as we think, that the formularies and liturgical offices of 
the Church, in their completeness, as employed by the prophets, 
were first committed to writing, either by the prophets them- 
selves, or by the Bishops their successors, at their dictation, for 
the use of the latter in the Divine service. And in the Eu- 
charistic office here given, we have, as we conceive, an example 
of these prophetic forms preserved in an early recension of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, translated from the original Greek, as 
is plain from the occurrence of occasional Greek words and 
phrases in the course of it. 

The use of the oil, also, at the Communion, would appear to 
be very ancient and primitive, as it does not appear in any of 
the other and later liturgies, not even in the later Abyssinian 
rite itself; nor is there any mention of it, that we have been 
able to find, in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
or in any other authorities whom we have consulted. 

But there is still stronger testimony than this, and such as it 
appears incredible should have been heretofore overlooked by 
liturgiologists, and especially Bunsen, who made the Liturgy of 
the East African Church a special study. In what is styled the 
Liturgy of the Apostle Fathers, or Canon Universalis, of the 
Ethiopic or Abyssinian Church, the form still in use in Abys- 
sinia, we discover this original ancient Liturgy actually embed- 
ded among accretions and interpolations of later origin * in such 
a way as to leave not a doubt that this latter was the original 
germ out of which the other has grown, and to enable us to 


* We find, upon further investigation, that Bunsen has noted this fact, but he has 
made no use of it, his attention having been wholly engrossed by the Alexandrian 
Liturgy, which, and not the one before us, he strangely enough regards as the true 
derivative of the Apostolical formulary. 
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trace the method in which this Liturgy has been elaborated 
from this earlier stock, and, by parity of reasoning, that in 
which the other ancient liturgies have been formed; although 
thus far the one before us is the only one of which the prim- 
itive germ has thus been brought to light. But a few exam- 
ples will better illustrate what we mean, and demonstrate our 
position. 

The Preface, or Thanksgiving before the Communion, in the 
Canon Universalis Ethiopium, begins in almost the identical 
words of the earlier form : — 

Priest : We give Thee thanks, O Lorp, through Thy beloved only- 
begotten Son, our Lorpj Gop and Saviour Jesus Curist, whom in the 
last days Thou hast sent unto us, thy Son, the Saviour, Redeemer, the 
messenger of Thy counsel, who is the Word proceeding from Thee, and 
in whom Thou hast made all things through Thy will.* 


At this point the Preface breaks off abruptly, and two pages 
and a half of wholly extraneous matter, consisting of prayers 
and intercessions for the clergy and the Church, and for all 
sorts and conditions of men, are clumsily inserted ; and when it 
is again resumed, while still closely adhering even in words — 
making due allowance for the difference in the Latin translation 
by two independent hands —to the original Office, it is contin- 
ually interrupted and broken up by the directions of the Deacon 
and the responses of the people, as thus : — 

Priest : Thou who hast sent Thy Son into the bosom of the Virgin : 

Deacon: Ye who are sitting rise up. 

Priest : He was carried in the womb, and Thy Son was made flesh 
and was manifested by the Hoty Spirit. 

Deacon ; Look toward the East. 


Then follows more foreign matter relating to the Seraphim 
and Cherubim seen by Isaiah, as introductory to the Sanctus, 
which came afterwards to occupy a prominent place in this por- 
tion of the ancient service. After which, we continue as fol- 
lows :— 


Priest : Thy holy Son, who came and was born of a Virgin, that He 
might perfect Thy will, and gather unto Thee a holy people. 


4] Here the Priest places his hands on the thurible, and then spreads them out over 
the offering. 


People: According to Thy mercy, O Gop, and not according to our 
iniquities. (This is said thrice.) 
* Hammond, p. 254. 
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Priest ; He spread out His hands unto suffering, He suffered that He 
might put an end to the sufferings of those who put their trust in Thee ; 
who gave Himself up by His own will to suffer, that He might destroy 
death, and loose the chains of Satan, tread down hell, establish His 
covenant, and manifest His resurrection. In that very night in which 
He was betrayed, He took bread in His holy, blessed and immacu- 
late hands, 

[Observe the rhetorical additions here, which are found in all 
the later liturgies, including the existing Offices of the Greek 
and Roman Churches. } 
looked up to heaven, unto Thee His Father, gave thanks, blessed, sanc- 
tified, and gave to His disciples, saying, Take, eat, etc. Amen. 

People: Amen, Amen, Amen. We believe and are sure, we praise 
Thee, O Lorp our Gop, this is, and we so believe, Thy very body. 

Priest ; In like manner He blessed and sanctified the cup of thanks- 
giving, and said unto them: Take, drink ye all of it. This is the cup 
of my blood, etc. Amen. 

J The People shall say at the cup: — 

Amen. Truly we believe it is Thy blood. 

People: And as often as ye do it, ye shall do it in remembrance 
of me. 

People: We announce Thy death, O Lorn, and we believe in Thy holy 
resurrection, Thy ascension, and Thy second coming: we beseech Thee, 
O Lorp our Gop: this we truly believe so to be. 

Priest : Now, also, O LorD, calling to mind Thy death and resur- 
rection, we offer unto Thee this bread and this cup: giving thanks unto 
Thee that through them Thou hast made us worthy of standing before 
Thee, and exercising the priestly office unto Thee. We beseech Thee, 
O Lorp, and entreat Thee that Thou wilt send Thy Hoty Spirit and 
power upon this bread and upon this cup, and wilt make them both 
(or severally) the body and blood of our Lorp and Saviour Jesus 
CurIsT, to ages and ages. Amen. 

. . . Grant that unto all those partaking of them they may be for 
sanctification and fulness of the Hoty Spirit, and for strengthening 
of faith, that they may sanctify Thee through our Lorp and Saviour 
Jesus Curist, with the Hoty Spirit, to ages of ages. Amen. 

Deacon : With the whole heart we entreat the Lorp our Gop that He 
will mercifully grant unto us a good union of the Hoty Spirit. 


And thus it goes on through five pages more, the original 
being now quite lost sight of in the turgid rhetoric, amid occa- 
sional beauties of thought and expression, which follows. We 
will give, as a final specimen, the Ovatio benedictionis, or Prayer 
of Blessing, at the close, by way of contrast with tae simple and 
beautiful form of the ancient Office : — 
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O Lor», our Gop, the light inextinguishable, look down upon Thy 
servants and Thine handmaidens, and plant in their hearts the fear 
of Thy name, and number them, that they may bear fruit in blessing, 
for whom was given Thy body and Thy blood: and that it may dwell 
upon those who bow their heads before Thee, even Thy people, men, 
women, and children ; and join us also with them, protect, direct, and. 
save (us) through the power of Thy archangels. Remove us from 
every evil work: join us to every good work: through Curist, Thine 
only-begotten Son, through whom, etc. 


Thus the three pages of the original Order are expanded to 
between nine and ten in the later form, which, from its uncouth 
style and blundering, patchwork manner of composition, would 
appear to be among the first crude attempts of this kind. 

Enough has thus been brought forward, we think, to demon- 
strate that we possess in this briefer, simpler form a fragment, 
or possibly the whole, of a genuine primitive Liturgy, dating 
from the beginning or middle, at the very latest, of the second 
century. That even it may not contain later elements we are 
not wholly prepared to say ;* this is, however, a question upon 
which scholars will doubtless take different sides according to 
their opportunities of forming a judgment, and does not seriously 
affect the main conclusion as to the antiquity and truly apostol- 
ical character of the office as a whole. 

It is thus evident, moreover, that a Liturgy has existed in 
the Church from the earliest times, and as the ancient form 
here given in full is, as we have seen, a translation from the 
Greek into the language in which it is now extant, that it was 
probably not confined to this one Iccality, but was common, at 
least in its general features, to the Church at large. A diffi- 
culty here presents itself as to how, upon the supposition that 
such a common authorised Order of the Communion Service 
existed in the primitive times, purporting to be given through 
the medium of Apostles, or other inspired dignitaries and 
teachers in the Church, there could have been so many and 
‘such wide departures from it in after times, as the different 

* We are indeed quite strongly disposed to think that what is known as the 
Sursum corda, or the Versicle and Response at the opening of the Anaphora, — 

* Lift up your hearts: 
We lift them up unto the Lorn,” etc., 
is of later growth, both from the fact that it is not Scriptural, and also from its 
being altogether wanting in the later Abyssinian Liturgy, a peculiarity in which this 
Liturgy stands alone, we believe, among all existing Communion Offices. 
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Liturgies present. How, in other words, can we conceive of 
such a want of reverence for this inspired original and its 
authors, and such audacity, on the part of the uninspired suc- 
cessors of these men, as the tampering with and altering and 
corrupting of the original form, or forms, would imply? This 
is indeed a difficulty, and yet perhaps one that is not wholly 
insurmountable. 

The inspiration which the prophets enjoyed was presumably 
only a partial and personal one, and intended only to serve the 
particular purpose, or, it may be, for the particular occasion, for 
which it was given. It was not an inspiration of a universal and 
eternal character, for instance like that of the writers of the 
Holy Scriptures, or even that of the Apostles in their daily 
preaching and teaching. Such, at least, is the view which seems 
to us most consonant with the declarations of the New Testament 
and of the Didaché in regard to it. This being the case, there 
need not necessarily have attached to the liturgy or liturgical 
forms handed down by the prophets any inherent sanctity, - 
apart from the personal character and sacred function of the 
particular prophet from whom they emanated in any given 
case. Nevertheless, there would undoubtedly be sufficient 
reverence for these latter to have made those who came after 
them, and especially those who had enjoyed personal knowledge 
of and intercourse with them, desirous to preserve as far as pos- 
sible the results of their several gifts, and to incorporate them 
with other matter of their own which should more fully express 
their own changed views and ideas of the Divine Office in the 
liturgy of their Church, at the same time that they continued 
to dignify the whole with the name and authority of their origi- 
nal author. Particularly would this tendency manifest itself, as 
we think, and increase in proportion as the corruption of the 
Church and ‘her teachings, which all acknowledge to have fol- 
lowed in the course of a century or two, gradually grew up and 
became more and more widespread and aggressive. With the 
introduction of every new invention in the doctrine, or inno- 
vation in the usages of the Church, would arise a desire to 
embody the one and to give authority and permanence to the 
other by inserting it in the Liturgy of the Church, and so to 
render it familiar and acceptable to the people. This, as we 
know, has actually been the history of the liturgies that we 
possess, — every Church, and every particular branch of the 
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Church, whether styling itself orthodox, or being branded as 
heterodox or heretical by its brethren, having left in its Liturgy 
the perfect record and reflection of the various shades of opin- 
ion and peculiarities of usage and ritual to which it inclined. 
Such is the manner in which we would account for the wide 
and in many cases apparently quite early departures, in the 
liturgies handed down to us, from the simplicity and purity of 
the earlier forms. At the same time, another explanation is 
possible, though, as we think, less probable and reasonable in 
itself, and one which may still be made to agree with our con- 
clusions as to the antiquity of the form before us. Of this 
view the following from Bunsen may be taken as a fair state- 


ment :— 

To express plainly what I think, we may assert that the first at- 
tempt to write down a Liturgy was that of presenting a general, not 
descriptive but suggestive, view of the extemporisation within a cer- 
tain framework. ‘That this was possible is explained by the Biblical 
character of the liturgical formularies, and by the common spirit per- 
vading Apostolical Christianity. The phenomenon is wonderful, but 
not miraculous ; sublime, but perfectly intelligible. The miraculous 
and the mystical are in the heads of those who have misunderstood 
and misinterpreted antiquity ; or in the theological systems of such as 
have endeavored to confound and obscure that which, if faithfully 
explained and clearly understood, would contradict what later ages 
have made out of primitive Christianity. It is the Spirit which has 
created the Form, and this Spirit rests upon the words and injunc- 
tions of Curist; piously followed up and applied according to the 
exigencies of the time under the guidance of that general Christian 
consciousness in which the Christians of all ages find realised the 
promises of the Spirit left to the Apostles and to those who through 
them believe in Curist. The Eucharist was at first a holy supper of 
thankful remembrance and of sincere brotherly love, coupled with 
the prayers, which grew into a complete form of rational worship. 

If, then, such were the origin and most ancient development of the 
Eucharistic Service, the first record of it was, in its details, necessarily 
rather a representation of the substance of what used generally to be 
said in the free prayers, than a literal copy of any fixed form. It 
further follows that we should do as much wrong to those records by 
considering them to be historical, as by regarding them as impositions, 
or, at least, as ideal schemes. They turn out to have been faithfully 
based upon what in the ancient service was held to have been essen- 
tial, and customary from the beginning, as far as the memory of the 
Church went. As this substance was traditional, and could not be 
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referred to any regulations of Councils or Synods, or to any compo- 
sition of some eminent Father, it was very natural to attribute the 
records of this gradual formation of the Spirit during the first three 
ages of Christianity (S. Paul, S. John, and Ignatius), either to the 
Apostles all together, as being those who had laid down the leading 
principles, and planted the earliest germs of the Church ; or to some 
one among them (S. James or S. Peter); or to some Evangelist who 
was personally connected, or supposed to be connected, with the 
particular church, as S. Mark or Clemens. ... The Liturgy is no 
longer traditional, but a work of composition. It is no longer sugges- 
tive of a text which may be enlarged upon by the meditation of the 
individual, and by the inspiration of the moment, but it is as extended 
as any free prayer can be. It reduces to writing what such a medita- 
tion and such an inspiration would produce if severely digested and 
concentrated. But it does so rather as a model than as a literally 
fixed formulary. The third century did not feel itself bound by the 
letter of the traditional form of the first epoch, neither did it impose 
on the Church the restraint of a literally fixed formulary. . . . Litur- 
gical liberty is, at this period, much more restricted than it was in the 
preceding age; but it is not extinct. There is still place for free 
prayer and for silent prayer.* 

Some authority for this manner of explaining the subject, 
at least as respects the Bishops of later times and in certain 
localities, is found in the form under consideration, where, in 
the rubric respecting the oblation of the oil, it is said: “ Let 
him (2. ¢. the celebrant) give thanks according to his gift in 
other words,” though a form is still prescribed ; as well as in 
the following Canon from the Coptic Constitutions, undoubtedly 
ancient, as to the celebration of the Eucharist by a newly con- 


secrated Bishop : — 


Let the Bishop give thanks according to the aforesaid instructions. 
It is not altogether necessary that he should use the very words which 
we have prescribed above, in order to give thanks worthily to Gop, 
but let each one pray according to his gift. If he is able to pray 
acceptably, it is well; but if when he prays, he makes use of a stated 
form, no one shall hinder him; let him only pray in a sound and 
orthodox manner.f 


Compare the quotations likewise from Justin Martyr, above. 


* Bunsen’s Analecta Ante-Nicana, vol. iii. pp. 61-63. 
t See Bunsen’s Anmalecta Ante-Nicaena, vol. ii. p. 462, for a Greek translation of 


this Canon. 
VOL. XLIX.— NO. 169. 10 
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III. THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS. 

There is a collection of rules and canons for the govern- 
ment of the Church bearing the above title, which claims 
to have proceeded from the Apostles themselves, but which 
is now well known to have been of much later origin. Like 
the ancient liturgies, of which we have just spoken, they are in 
fact a growth, being the result of additions and interpolations, 
if not a pure invention throughout, by various hands all down 
the centuries to the Middle Ages, to what may originally have 
been a nucleus or basis of really Apostolic origin. Since the 
discovery and publication of the Didaché, many scholars have 
concluded that we have in this little treatise the true Apostolic 
nucleus and basis of the Constitutions, and that all the ad- 
ditional matter has been an accretion from other and later 
sources, in the growth and development of the Church. 

Now this is undoubtedly true of the Seventh Book, of which, 
as is plain, and has been frequently pointed out, the Didaché 
forms the underlying germ and original. But here the relation 
between the two works clearly ends. And even as respects the 
Seventh Book itself we are strongly inclined to think that it is 
really a new work, modelled indeed, both as to form and as to 
language, upon the earlier one, but adapted to the new and 
changed condition and polity of the Church ; while of the re- 
mainder of the work there is manifestly no affinity to be traced 
with the Zeaching. Perhaps no further argument is needed in 
support of this position than to say that the two works are 
everywhere spoken of and referred to by patristic writers as 
distinct, the Didaché being constantly designated by this its 
proper title, while the other is as constantly alluded to under 
other names, such as Apostolic Constitutions, Ordinances, De- 
crees, Canons, etc., and is, even in its earliest forms, an essen- 
tially different work, although containing certain things, as we 
have said, in common with the other. 

Wherein, then, it will be asked, lies the essential difference 
between these two documents? Simply here, as it appears to 
us: that whereas the Zeaching was, as we have, we think, 
shown to be the case, the product of a truly primitive and Apos- 
tolic age, whether actually proceeding from the Apostles them- 
selves or not, —the age, that is, of the Prophets, of the agapz, 
of the equality between Bishops and Elders or Presbyters, and 
the rest, — the Constitutions belong to the later transition time, 
or to the still later period of the permanent settlement and 
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establishment of the Church. Are we then to conclude that 
the Apostles really had no concern in the framing of these 
Constitutions ? Not necessarily, we reply. There is, of course, 
no direct evidence to prove that they had anything to do with 
them ; but the universal voice of antiquity ought not to be set 
aside thus summarily without very positive testimony on the 
opposite side. And if, as we have shown is probable in our 
first article, and as is also declared by more than one writer of 
the Ancient Church, the Apostles, before the passing away of 
the last of their number, did actually meet to consult for the 
interests of the Church and to provide for the change which 
was about to take place in its constitution, it does not seem at 
all unreasonable to suppose that those who thus met may have 
drawn up a code of rules and regulations for the future govern- 
ment of the Church, though, it is probable, with no special 
parade of authority, nor with the design of imposing their de- 
crees arbitrarily upon the Church, but simply in the way of 
counsel and guidance for the clergy, for whose use, no doubt, it 
was primarily intended. Out of this code, then, which was 
doubtless marked by the customary simplicity and directness of 
Apostolic wisdom, has grown, as we conceive, the copious, 
elaborate, undigested, incoherent mass of material, which passes 
under the name of the Apostolic Constitutions, and which, as 
we have said, is plainly a growth, continued on from year to 
year and from century to century, till it attained to its present 
bulk and character, —a bulk and a character alike inconsistent 
with the notion of an Apostolic origin, in its present existing 
shape. 

If evidence be demanded for this view of the question, it 
appears to us to be found in the fact that, by comparing the 
different recensions or versions of the Constitutions, — as the 
Greek, the Syriac, the Coptic, the Ethiopic, and others, — and 
striking out from each what is peculiar to it, and retaining only 
what is common to them all, we arrive at a restduum of a much 
simpler and apparently purer character, and one which also 
bears a more primitive and Apostolic tone and semblance. 
This has been very well done by Bunsen, Bickell, Lagarde, and 
others, and the result is as we have stated. But in addition to 
this fact, as these writers have also shown, there are certain 
forms and recensions of these canons and ordinances, which are 
palpably more ancient than the rest, and which, although they 
have never yet been perfectly examined or translated, seem 
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plainly to indicate a simpler and more primitive order in the 
Church. 

Among these are to be classed the ancient Ethiopic Consti- 
tutions from which the primitive liturgy, given in the last 
section, was published in Latin by Ludolf in 1691, and of which 
it is greatly to be wished we may soon have a complete trans- 
lation. As Bunsen rightly observes: “It is a real scandal that 
no scholar since Ludolf, and no Church, has realised the earnest 
wish of that excellent and honest inquirer that the whole text 
of the canonical collection should be copied and translated.” 

We give from Bunsen a translation of two of the canons, of 
apparently high antiquity, namely, those relating to the ordina- 
tion of Bishops and Presbyters respectively, from the Ethiopic 


Constitutions : — 
Of the Bishops. 


The Bishop is to be elected by all the people. He must be without 
blame, as it is written in the Apostle. Then, in the week before the 
ordination, if all the people say of him, We choose him, they shall 
pray over him, and say: O Gop, show Thy love to him whom Thou 
hast prepared for us. And they shall choose one of the Bishops and 
one of the Presbyters (present), and these shall lay their hand upon 
his head, and pray. 


Of the Ordination of a Presbyter. 


In the ordination of a Presbyter, everything is to be done to him as 
in the ordination of a Bishop, with the exception of placing him on the 
cathedra: and they shall pray over him all the prayers of the Bishop, 
only omitting the name of Bishop: for the Bishop differs from the Pres- 
byter only by the dignity of the cathedra, and of the ordination ; for 
the Presbyter has not given to him the power of ordination. 


Thus we seem to have in these early canons the true “ miss- 
ing link” between the “Teaching of the Apostles” and the 
Constitutions, as they are commonly known, and, whether of 
truly Apostolic origin or not, that which connects the Apostolic 
age with the later time, and would doubtless, did we possess 
them in their entirety, give us a clear insight into the real order 
and constitution of the Church of, we will say, the latter part of 
the second century, if not earlier, and the true solution of many 
problems which still remain unsolved in connection with it. 


We have thus endeavored to give very briefly a sketch of 
the organisation and worship of the Church of primitive times, 
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according to the light in which the latest discoveries and re- 
searches appear to us to present them. And while we are far 
from supposing that we have exhausted our materials, or set- 
tled all the questions to which this intricate inquiry gives rise, 
and will continue to give rise for many years to come, we yet, 
as we make bold to believe, have obtained a clue to some of the 
most general and difficult of those problems, and one which we 
venture to think future investigation will tend more and more 
to confirm and substantiate. In the doctrine of the prophetic 
office of Apostolic times, in particular, as propounded in these 
pages, lies, we are firmly convinced, the key to the whole sub- 
ject of the primitive organisation of the Church of Curist, 
and the fulcrum upon which the whole structure turned and 
was built up. And anything which will shed more light upon 
this institution, and the changes and modifications it under- 
went, and the revolutions which, under the names of Episco- 
pacy, Papacy, Presbyterianism, Congregationalism, and the rest, 
it successively witnessed, during the course of after ages, in the 
history of the Christian Church, will to that extent be an aid 
to the understanding not only of the particular phenomena to 
which these names properly apply, but of the history and char- 
acter of the whole, and, especially and most of all, of that period 
of its history to which we are accustomed, before all others, to 
apply the title of Catholic and Apostolic,— namely, the three 
centuries anterior to the great council of Nicza, and the new 
epoch in ecclesiastical history which dates from that important 
assembly. 

The organisation and constitution of the Ministry is unques- 
tionably the centre and pivot of the Church’s polity, and that 
upon which every other part of its external organisation and 
order depends. In this lies the foundation of the whole struc- 
ture, as we have said, and the groundwork not only of the con- 
stitution itself, but of its perfect government and discipline, as 
well as of the purity, integrity, and efficiency of its doctrine 
and teaching, its worship and its practical life and action in the 
world. The importance of our subject, therefore, is manifest ; 
and if, in what we have written, we have been able to bring for- 
ward any new principles or facts, or to contribute any new and 
valuable interpretation of the old, toward the better elucidation 
and explanation of its difficulties and obscurities, our purpose 
in the writing of these articles will have been accomplished. 

E. GouLp. 








MEXICO AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


Statement Respecting our Church Work in Mexico. By the 
Right Rev. Atrrep Lez, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Dela- 
ware. 

"EOn dpxaia xparelrw. — Council of Nice. 
IL. 


Tue previous article dealt with the question of imtrusion very 
briefly, and, as readers have perceived, baldly. It will appear 
in the present review of missionary operations in this Church 
for a half century, and also from the history of Article X. of the 
Constitution and the canons resulting from it, taken in con- 
nection with certain other matters, how far we have drifted from 
ancient, yea, and modern usages. It is an unpleasant task, but 
made necessary by the attempts at a renewal of our relations 
with the Mexican parties. I propose to lead the way to a care- 
ful consideration of the subject by wiser men. On the twelfth 
page of the ‘Statement’ occur these words: “Let it be borne 
in mind that a covenant was entered into between this Church 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, in 
which the latter pledged its ‘nursing care’ to the former during 
its early growth and development, and until the said Mexican 
Church shall attain a sufficiency in its Episcopate for the admin- 
istration of its own affairs, according to the requirements of 
the ancient Canons and the primitive usages of the Church of 
Curist.” A foot-note refers to the Journal of the General 
Convention, page 179. I beg leave to make sundry remarks in 
passing. 

1. The ancient Canons and primitive usages are here recog- 
nised by the venerable Presiding Bishop as authoritative, so that 
I have not made any mistake in referring to them. 

2. The Covenant was made by the House of Bishops alone, 
acting independently of the other House and of the Standing 
Committees, and without their advice or confirmation. 
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3. The “nursing care” which is pledged amounts to a cove- 
nant with a financial contingency, in which, by all usages known 
to us, the parties thus made liable to guasé taxation, 7. e. the. 
laity, have an immemorial right to be consulted and asked to 
consent. The Mexican League and the American Church Mis- 
sionary Society were never constitutionally authorised to rep- 
resent the laity, as a treaty-making power.* The matter went 
by default only, and the occasion now opened is the proper one 
to discuss the expediency of the past course. 

4. It is my opinion that the Board of Managers have no 
power to decide such a question, and that the General Conven- 
tion must be called on as the only power which is competent to 
decide whether these Covenants have been solidly made, so as 
to bind this Church either as to its principles or to the duty of 
continuing them. If they have not been made by the author- 
ity of the Constitution, they are, in strict logic, invalid. To 
that question I now address myself. And first let us examine 
Article X. of the Constitution. The main interest will be seen 
to settle around the two General Conventions of 1841 and 1844. 


* The Constitution of the United States declares that the President “ shall have 
power by and with the advice and consent of the Senate to make treaties, provided 
two thirds of the Senators present concur.” [Art. II. Section 2.] Again, “ All 
treaties made or which shall be made under the authorities of the United States 
shall be the supreme law of the land.” [Art. VI. Part 2.] President Washington, 
1796, explicitly denied the existence of any power in Congress to consider the expe- 
diency or inexpediency of carrying out a treaty even when its execution depended 
upon the action of Congress. On the other hand the House of Representatives, 
April 7, 1796, asserted that when a treaty depended upon an Act of Congress for its 
execution it was the right and duty of the House to deliberate on the expediency or 
inexpediency of carrying such treaty into effect, and, in 1816, concluded that a treaty 
made by the President and Senate was binding on the House. [See Kent's Com., 
vol. i. p. 286.] The Supreme Court has decided that “ when a treaty operates of 
itself without the aid of any legislative provision, it is to be regarded in courts of 
justice as equivalent to an act of legislature;” but when it “imports a contract, 
where either of the parties engage to perform an act, . . . the legislature must exe- 
cute the contract before it can become a rule of the Court.” [Foster vs. Wilson, 2 
Peters, 253, U. S. Sup. Ct. 1829. See Turner vs. American Baptist Missionary 
Union, 5 McLean, 347, U. S. Circuit Court, Seventh Circuit, Ohio, 1852.] A treaty 
may supersede a “ prior Act of Congress” and wice versa. See The Cherokee To- 
bacco, 11 Wallace, 616, U. S. Sup. Ct. In 1871, a treaty with Russia specified a 
25 per cent. import duty on Russian hemp. Afterwards a tariff bill made the duty 
on all hemp 40 percent. The validity of the tariff was upheld, and the power of 
Congress asserted to enact a law for the conduct of its citizens, a treaty provision to 
the contrary notwithstanding. See Story’s Com. on the Constitution, vol. iii. § 1502. 
It is left to the reader to decide how far these fundamental provisions that bind us 
as citizens enter into the parallel legislation or rights that we exercise as Church- 
men. 
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The missionary work (I mean now foreign missions to the 
heathen) up to the year 1835 will require but few words of de- 
tail. In 1820, “the formation of a Missionary Society was at- 
tempted, but in such a way that the scheme came to naught.” 
[See Perry’s Hand Book, p. 125, and Bishop White’s Memoirs of 
the P. E. Church, pp. 242, 243.] The “irregularity in the choice 
of Trustees” and the “press of business on the last day of the 
session,” is Bishop White's explanation of this failure. [Mem. 
p. 47, and p. 242. See Fournal, 1820, p. 46, and Appendix, pp. 
86, 87.] In the Journal of the Special Convention of 1821, page 
16, and Appendix, pages 43-48, we have interesting notices of 
the intentions of the parties. The Rev. Mr. Henshaw, from the 
Committee, proposed a substitute for the Constitution of the 
proposed society, which was further amended by the Bishops 
and passed. In the correspondence between the managers in the 
mean time and the three societies of England [pp. 44-47] occur 
sentiments that are pertinent. The Church Missionary Society, 
it is still “ gratifying to remember,” sent over, not only packages 
of reports and pamphlets, but also a contribution of two hun- 
dred pounds sterling, as an evidence of its good wishes. I quote 
from a letter of Rev. Josiah Platt in this connection. ‘ Though 
we wish well to the labors of other bodies of Christians to ex- 
tend the Redeemer’s kingdom, yet, as Episcopalians, we espe- 
cially rejoice in the prospect of seeing the Churches gathered 
Jrom among the heathen settled on those foundations which we 
are persuaded are at once more Scriptural and better suited to 
promote the best interests of mankind.” The two hundred 
pounds sterling were sent in order to “‘codperate in promoting 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom among the heathen.” 

A Constitution somewhat amended is found in Appendix, 
page 73, to the Journal of the General Convention for 1823. 

In 1829, Appendix to Journal, page 99, appears the third 
report of the Missionary Society, in which are found appoint- 
ments of Mr. Jacob Orson (colored) as missionary to Africa, and 
the Rev. Lot Jones to Buenos Ayres. Mr. Orson died before 
sailing, and Mr. Jones was delayed by a blockade of that port 
and his great expenses, and finally made other arrangements. 
In 1832 there appears nothing that requires mention. 
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1835. 

This date is so often referred to as the epoch of our mission- 
ary work, that it is proper to pay somewhat more careful atten- 
tion to its incidents. The Episcopal Church then began to feel 
that its own existence was assured, after long-continued depres- 
sion of its energy by the paramount influence of the more or 
less hostile sects around her, and she began at once to prove her 
faith by her works. We read [ Fournal, p. 19], ‘ Resolved that the 
Committee on Canons be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of preparing a canon to authorise the consecration of a Bishop 
for each of the States and Territories which are now destitute.” 
Again, “That the Committee on new Canons be instructed to 
consider the expediency of preparing a canon to authorise the 
consecration of a Bishop or Bishops, to serve as Missionary 
Bishops in foreign countries; and if they deem the same expe- 
dient, to report a canon accordingly.” [Page 20.] The Com- 
mittee on Canons were discharged of this subject, and a Spe- 
cial Committee was appointed. Five days later, August 29, this 
Special Committee reported at length recommending a plan 
and a resolution to repeal Canon 2. They offered a plan of a 
new canon, the second section of which was “ For every mis- 
sion sent to a foreign heathen country, the House of Bishops 
may in like manner (/zke, that is to nominating Bishops to States 
and Territories) se/ect a suitable person, who, the House of Cleri- 
cal and Lay Deputies concurring, shall be consecrated to the 
Episcopal office, to have charge of said mission, and to exercise 
Episcopal functions in said country.” The italics are my own, 
as the words select and concurring indicate what was then upper- 
most in the minds of the men who six years after were called 
on in consequence of the rapid growth of Missionary interest to 
pass Article X. of the Constitution. The Mission to the Greek 
Church will then come into view, and we can compare their sen- 
timents and actions at that time with what has been done since 
then professedly under the authority of the Article. On page 
72 we read that Dr. Milnor proposed a substitute, which for the 
above second section used these words as avariation. “A suit- 
able person to be a Bishop of this Church and to exercise Epis- 
copal functions in any heathen nation or nations in foreign 
parts.” Notice that the word Aeathen was then struck out. 
With other amendments not pertinent to the present argument, 
it was then passed. 
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The Canon as finally passed can be found on pages 145 and 146 
of the Journal of 1835, which in section 5 provides that dur- 
ing the intervals between Conventions the Board of Missions 
may inaugurate action, by proposing a station without the Ter- 
ritory of the United States. The Bishops were to consent and 
select a person, and their nomination was to be confirmed by 
the majorities of the Standing Committees and the Board of 
Missions ; and by section 6 “such Bishops were entitled to a 
seat in the House of Bishops and eligible to the office of Dio- 
cesan Bishop.” The language “without the territory of the 
United States” now comes to the surface in this Convention, in 
place of Aeathen nations, used before, probably because of the 
declaration then made, that the distinction which this Church 
would thereafter recognise in missions was to be dependent on 
the limits of Congress as fixing the boundaries of the States 
and Territories. Is there, then, no sublimer sense which a great 
Church can confess, between “souls in heathen darkness lying” 
and persons who are surrounded by the influences of a Chris- 
tian land than state lines? We have been crippled by the false 
philosophy of their unfortunate declaration ever since. The 
glamour of it has confused the minds of our people, in my hum- 
ble judgment, long enough. Pagan Indians within our bound- 
aries are looked on only as the subjects of Domestic Missions, 
thus confusing the common mind. Since then, entering the 
territories of Christian nations, by our Foreign Committee, we 
have completed the imbroglio and left the grandest work of the 
Church —that of evangelising the heathen nations and pro- 
claiming the Gospel of Curist to those who have not known 
His name — in some confusion. 

In 1838 Dr. W. H. De Lancey, Chairman of the Committee 
on the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, reports rather 
doubtfully that “the experiment which the General Convention 
is trying with the missionary concerns of the Church under ex- 
isting arrangements has not, of course, been for a sufficient 
length of time in operation to sanction from this body an 
unequivocal declaration of its success. The working of such 
machinery it could not reasonably be expected would be fully 
developed, in all its bearings, in the short space of three years.” 
[See Sournal, p. 47.] On page 175 we hear in the Triennial 
Report of the Board of Missions of “a growing conviction that 
the missions of this Church in the unoccupied portions of our 
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country and in foreign parts require the early introduction of 
Episcopal supervision. Such supervision is needed in its appro- 
priate official duties as the missions advance, and not less so, 
Bishops who shall be eminently missionary in their labors in 
preaching the Gospel.” The report states the conviction of the 
importance of another appointment, “for the unorganised por- 
tions of the Southwest and the Indian Territory, to which may 
now be added Texas,” of which, then a separate republic, we 
shall soon hear more. 
1841. 

We come now to the General Convention of 1841, which in- 
troduced Article X. of the Constitution, in order to prepare for 
the consecration of Missionary Bishops. The doings of this 
body, taken in connection with the General Convention of 1844, 
will justify a particular study, as it throws light on the position 
then taken, and the principles on which that position was as- 
sumed, The Convention was in session from October 6 to 
October 19, or thirteen days. The call for Missionary Bishops 
was clearly and urgently made, and I wish that it could be 
said that this legislative action was not done in a hasty manner, 
during the few closing hours of the session ; but as the Church 
has accepted it and has continued to act under the provisions 
of that Article mostly, we must receive it as approved by ex- 
perience. October 13, Bishop Onderdonk of New York in- 
troduced a resolution, “That it be referred to a committee to 
consider and report if any, and if any, what alterations should 
be made in the form for the Consecration of Bishops, in order 
to provide for the Consecration of Bishops in foreign countries.” 
Bishops Onderdonk of New York, Brownell of Connecticut, and 
Onderdonk of Pennsylvania were appointed the Committee. 
[See p. 99.] On October 16 the Committee reported that there 
should be also an addition to the Canons and an alteration in 
the Constitution. The scheme reported embraces three objects : 
1, the alteration of Article VII. by an addition; 2, a similar 
change in the office of Consecration; 3, and a new Canon. 


The Committee appointed to consider whether any, and if any, 
what alterations should be made in the form for the Consecration of 
Bishops, in order to provide for the Consecration of Bishops for 
Churches in foreign countries, respectfully report: That in order 
effectually to accomplish the object referred to them, there should also 
be an addition to the Canons and an alteration in the Constitution. 
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Believing, therefore, that this Church may, in the course of Divine 
Providence, be called on to supply foreign countries with the Episco- 
pate, and that it ought to be prepared for such an event, the Com- 
mittee propose the following resolutions :— 

Resolved (the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies concurring), That 
it be made known to the several Diocesan Conventions that it is pro- 
posed to alter, at the next General Convention, the 7th Article of the 
Constitution of this Church, by adding thereto the following par- 
agraph :— 

In cases of ordination of Deacons or Priests for Churches in foreign 
countries, the declaration to be subscribed shall be the following : — 

I do believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
to be the Word of Gop, and to contain all things necessary to salva- 
tion: and do solemnly declare my full and entire belief in the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and in the Doctrines set forth in the 
Liturgy and Articles of Religion of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America; and I engage to conform to such 
belief, and I do also solemnly promise to adhere to and use such form 
only in public worship, the administration of the Sacraments, and Cer- 
emonies of the Church, as is entirely consistent in doctrine and order 
with that used in the said Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Resolved (the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies concurring), That 
it be made known to the several Diocesan Conventions, that it is pro- 
posed to adopt at the next General Convention the following addition 
to the “ Form of Ordaining or Consecrating a Bishop,” to be inserted 
at the end thereof, namely : — 

In case of the consecration of a Bishop for a Church in a foreign 
country, instead of the above promise of conformity commencing, “In 
the name of Gop, Amen,” the following shall be said : — 

In the name of Gop, Amen, I, N., chosen Bishop of , and now 
seeking consecration from the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, do believe, etc. (Then fol- 
lows the promise as above, with the addition) so help me Gop, through 
Jesus CuristT. 

And in the same case, in the question beginning with the words, 
“Will you maintain and set forward,” the word és shall be used in- 
stead of the word “ this.” 

And in the same case the promise of conformity, and the questions 
to the Bishop elect, with his answers thereto, and the address to him 
immediately preceding the questions, may at the direction of the 
Bishops present at the consecration be in the Latin tongue. 

The Committee respectfully propose for adoption a Canon here- 
with presented, entitled “Canon of the Consecration of Bishops for 
Churches in Foreign Countries.” 
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CANON 
OF THE CONSECRATION OF BISHOPS FOR CHURCHES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Whereas this Church, as a branch of the Catholic Church of Curist, 
recognises the duty devolving upon it of being ready to contribute 
what it may, in all proper ways, to the establishment and interests of 
that Church ; and ought therefore to be prepared to impart the Episco- 
pacy where it may be needed, and may be sought, on principles and 
under circumstances consistent with the integrity and purity of the 
Gospel and the maintenance of the Catholic unity, therefore be it 
enacted as follows : — 

Sect. 1. Application for the Consecration in this Church of a 
Bishop, or Bishops, for a Church in a foreign country must be made 
to the senior Bishop, and be accompanied with testimonials of the 
pious, sober, and godly life of the person presented, of his soundness 
of faith, of his literary and theological acquirements, and of his being 
a Priest in the Church of Gop, and also with a particular statement of 
the authority by which he has been chosen to the Episcopate, and the 
manner and circumstances of the choice, and of the doctrines, dis- 
cipline, and worship of the Church, for which his consecration is 
asked. 

Sect. 2. Application having been made as above, the senior Bishop 
shall communicate the same, with the above mentioned testimonials 
and statements, to all the other Bishops of this Church, If a majority 
of the Bishops shall within three months after the sending of such 
communication signify their non-concurrence to the senior Bishop, 
all further proceedings in the premises shall cease. If such non- 
concurrence be not thus signified, the senior Bishop shall appoint time 
and place for a meeting of the Bishops, of which at least two months’ 
notice shall be given to every Bishop. 

Sect. 3. Three or more Bishops assembling according to such notice 
shall be competent to deliberate and determine upon the case, provided, 
that the Bishops not attending shall have the privilege of giving to 
the meeting their opinions on the case by letter, and of then signifying 
their votes of non-concurrence ; and frovided, further, that each vote 
of non-concurrence then given shall be allowed, in the ultimate deci- 
sion, the same weight as if the non-concurring Bishop or Bishops were 
present, so that if such non-concurring votes added to those of Bish- 
ops present at the meeting shall be the votes of the majority of all 
the Bishops, the application shall be refused ; and provided, also, that 
a majority of the Bishops present at the meeting may refuse the 
Consecration, without any reference to the voices of the absent 
Bishops. 

Sect. 4. Should there not be a non-concurrence, agreeably to the last 
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section, the Bishops present, not less than three, shall be competent 
to decide upon the testimonials and other documents produced by the 
person whose consecration is asked, and to take order for his con- 
secration. 

Sect. 5. If the person thus applying should not be a Priest in the 
Church of Gop, the question of his ordination as Priest, or Deacon 
and Priest, as the case may be, shall be connected with that of his 
consecration, in carrying into operation the provisions of this Canon ; 
provided, that satisfactory evidence be given of the Candidate’s pos- 
sessing the full literary and theological qualifications required for 
Holy Orders by the Canons of this Church. 

The resolutions proposed by the Committee were adopted and the 
Canon passed, and both sent to the other House for concurrence. 
[ Fournal, 1841, pp. 120-123.] 


An inference from this report seems irresistible. In the 
judgment of the House of Bishops, in 1841, it was unrubrical; 
it was unconstitutional ; and it was uncanonical to act after the 
manner proposed by this scheme until these changes in each 
department had been made. Their judgment, therefore, may 
fairly be registered against any such action as was proposed, 
unless these or similar changes were made, which alone, in 
their opinion, could authorise them. Why should they have 
offered to make such alterations of the substantial laws of this 
Church, if they then believed that they could go on and do all 
these things without them? But the chief value of these propo- 
sitions is found in the evidence which they afford, that such a 
course of action was then contemplated, and fully understood, 
by the Episcopal framers of Article X. of the Constitution, and 
was deliberately rejected by the other House. All parties, 
therefore, knew fully what was desired in this direction, and 
they decided finally that the alterations were inexpedient. We 
have, therefore, the clearest evidence of the mind of the legis- 
lators of the Article, that whatever else may have been their 
intention in creating it, this plan was not favored by them. It 
was a doctrinaire scheme, and it was rejected. 

“On motion of Bishop Onderdonk of New York, seconded 
by Bishop Kemper, Resolved, That the resolutions as proposed 
by the Committee be adopted, and the Canon be passed, and that 
both be sent to the other House for concurrence.” [Page 123.] 
On page 80, a message is reported relating to Article VII., 
which is probably the above, which was laid on the table. This 
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was presumably done because of the fact that a parallel move- 
ment was going on, which required the hesitation. The House 
of Deputies did not second nor concur in it. At all events 
this scheme of separate Episcopal action disappeared for the 
time, and the whole movement resulted in the final proposition 
of Article X. of the Constitution, which was passed with singu- 
lar haste. 

On page 74 of the same Journal, we find that two messages 
came in from the House of Bishops, nominating the Rev. John 
A. Vaughan, D. D., of New York, a Missionary Bishop of this 
Church to exercise Episcopal functions in such places out of 
the territory of the United States as the House of Bishops may 
designate, and the Rev. Nicholas H. Cobbs of Virginia, as a 
Missionary Bishop of this Church to exercise Episcopal func- 
tions in the republic of Texas. The republic of Texas was then 
and continued to be, until after the next General Convention in 
1844, a foreign country, in which certain Presbyters and Lay- 
men of this Church were living and importunately asking for 
the Episcopate. If the House of Bishops had Texas in view in 
their scheme of creating an independent Episcopal Church in a 
foreign country, there could have been no instance more favor- 
able for such action, since both the clergy and laity were mostly 
Americans who had found a home in the State of the “Lone 
Star.” We shall see with interest how they acted towards it. 

Returning to the former action ; a motion was made to concur 
in the message nominating Dr. Vaughan, and a substitute was 
passed, that it should be made the order of the day, “for Mon- 
day, 12 o'clock, at noon.” Then a motion followed to consider 
the other message at ‘‘12 M. on Monday, or as soon after as the 
first order will admit,” and was carried. Then a motion was 
made to reconsider the case of Dr. Vaughan, when a resolution 
to proceed to an election was offered ; whereupon the following 
was offered as a substitute : — 


Resolved, That the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies deem it 
inexpedient that at this time a Bishop should be consecrated for the 
republic of Texas, or for the colony of Maryland, in Africa. 


The House adjourned. 

On October 18 [ Yournal, pp. 75, 76], on taking up the above 
motion, it was moved and carried, to postpone said resolution 
for the purpose of introducing the following substitute : — 
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Resolved, That in the opinion of this House it is not expedient to 
elect a Bishop to perform Episcopal functions in any place out of the 
territory of the United States, until the authority, rights, duties, and 
responsibilities of such Bishop, and of those ordained by him (the italics 
are in the Y¥ourna/), shall have been declared and established, and a 
mode provided, by Canon or otherwise, of rendering them amenable 
to the laws of this Church. 


The importance of this resolution in this argument cannot be 
overestimated. It is in effect a definitive declaration of the 
‘other House,” that they would not consent to the consecrating 
of any man, until the authority, rights, duties, and responstbility 
of all concerned with him are declared and established, and also 
their amenableness to the laws of ¢/#s Church clearly settled 
“by Canon or otherwise.” 

In the evening session a vote was reached on this substitute 
and taken by Orders. Dioceses represented, clergy 23. Ayes, 
12; noes, 8; divided, 3. Laity14. Ayes, 8; noes, 5 ; divided, I. 

The substitute was adopted, in effect answering all proposi- 
tions then before the House. 

To complete this record we find that in the House of Bishops, 
the documents from Texas had been received and referred, 
October 11. [See p. 93.] The Triennial Report of the Board of 
Missions, to which reference will be made, was received October 
15. [See pp. 105, 106.] On October 16, the two gentlemen 
named above had been elected. [See p. 114.] 

On October 19, a Joint Committee on the part of the House 
of Deputies was chosen, “in relation to the subject of a Bishop 
to perform Episcopal services in any place out of the territory 
of the United States.” [See p. 79.] The same day the Bishops 
concurred, This, it is to be noted, was the morning session of 
the /ast day of this Convention. 

The Joint Committee at once reported: “That owing to the 
late period of the session, it is impossible now to act on the sub- 
ject.” One stops an instant to inquire whether in the history of 
legislation, after such a statement, a Constitutional Article, which 
was to be permanent and to direct the missionary movements of 
a great Church, was ever created, reported, amended, sent back, 
re-amended, and passed in the last hours of an evening session. 
The wonder now is that they did it so well. The Bishops in 
this morning session, anxious to secure action in the next Gen- 
eral Convention, sent in a message asking for a committee of 
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six, to consider “particularly, whether any constitutional or 
further canonical action is necessary in relation to the nomina- 
tion or election of persons to be Bishops of this Church, to 
exercise Episcopal functions in any place or places out of the 
territory of the United States, or in relation to the authority and 
responsibility of such Bishops.” [See p. 120.] In the other 
House it was postponed because of the lateness of the session. 
[See p. 80.] 

In the evening, on motion of Bishop Onderdonk of Pennsyl- 
vania, seconded by Bishop Otey, a form of Article X. of the 
Constitution was adopted and sent to the other House for con- 
currence. [See p. 132.] 

This was referred in the other House to a Committee, “who 
having retired forthwith reported” an amended article, which 
was adopted and sent to the House of Bishops. [See p. 82.] 

The original article read : — 


ARTICLE X. 

Bishops may be consecrated with the approbation of the Bishops of 
this Church, signified to the presiding Bishop, he thereupon taking 
order for the same, for foreign countries. The evidence of the elec- 
tion, and of the character and the learning of the person or persons 
proposed for the Episcopate, and the solemnity of the consecration, 
shall be the same, as nearly as may be in the judgments of the 
Bishops, made known to the presiding Bishop, with the evidence and 
the solemnity required and used in the case of Bishops elect in this 
Church. Such Bishops shall have no Episcopal authority in the 
United States. [See p. 132.] 


The amended article read :— 


Bishops for foreign countries, on application of a Church therein, 
may be consecrated with the approbation of the Bishops of this Church, 
or a majority of them, signified to the presiding Bishop ; he thereupon 
taking order for the same, and they being satisfied that the persons 
designated for the office have been duly chosen and are properly 
qualified. The Order of Consecration to be conformed, as nearly as 
may be in the judgment of the Bishops, to the one used in this 
Church. Such Bishops so consecrated shall not be eligible to the 
office of Diocesan, or Assistant Bishop in any Diocese in the United 
States, nor be entitled to a seat in the House of Bishops, nor exercise 
any Episcopal authority in said States. [See p. 82.] 


The House of Bishops then amended the same by changing 
the words “on application of a Church therein,” to “on due 
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application,” in which form it was duly passed. [See pp. 82, 135.] 
The Article X., as it now stands, with the word zs afterwards 
inserted before the words “ properly qualified” which was omit- 
ted in the report of it [see p. 173] by a clerical error, was passed 
and sent to the Dioceses. 

Before taking leave of the legislation of this General Conven- 
tion, it is proper to recite the opinion of Dr. Hawks, who was at 
that very time compiling or completing his valuable work on the 
Constitution and Canons, as a testimony to the opinions of that 
period. 

Every Christian Bishop is such in all the world, equal as a Bishop 
to any of the same rank, superior to none. He has not, however, 
thence a right to act as a Bishop where he pleases ; he must not inter- 
fere with the Diocese in charge of one of his brethren ; should he do 
so, however, as for instance by ordaining, though the act might be 
truly pronounced irregular, and certainly would be contrary to the gen- 
eral usage of the Christian Church from the beginning, and would also 
be probably uncanonical, yet it would not be ivva/id; the individual 
thus ordained would be a Deacon or a Priest. [Page 237.] And it is 
worthy of note that the Church here recognises a principle (that is in 
Canon XXII., of 1808, of ordaining persons in a Church outside of 
our country and destitute of a Bishop), certainly acted on in early times, 
that in a territory Aaving a Bishop over it, where the Church is duly 
organised, no other portion of the Christian Church is called upon to 
interfere unasked. On this principle it was that the English prelates 
refused to consecrate a Bishop for Vermont, because they had already 
given us the Episcopal succession. [See p. 239.] The word wnasked 
surely applies to any “territory having a Bishop over it.” 


I cannot turn from the Journal of 1841 without giving at 
some length the language of another eminent concurrent au- 
thority, which occurs in the Report of the Board of Missions, as 
manifesting the best thought of the times. It was written, 
doubtless, by the Rt. Rev. G. W. Doane, Bishop of New Jersey. 
In writing of the Oriental Churches in the lands in possession 
of the great impostor of the East, Mahomet, he says: — 

The light of truth has become din, is flickering to go out, in many 
of the golden candlesticks, in which it was enkindled at the first. 
Still, Gop, for wise purposes, has not removed the candlesticks out of 
their place, and it is not for us to lightly pass them by, or act as if 
they were not there. Our duty in those cases clearly is, not to do 
what Gop has not done, but to revive His work ; not to overthrow, 
not to supplant, not to change, but to reform ; to repair, to reinvig- 
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orate, to reéstablish, in a word, the exhortation of Gop himself to a 
Bishop of the Church, in her first days, “to be watchful and strengthen 
the things which remain, that are ready to die. . . . It will be seen at 
once that there is a work as full of delicacy and difficulty as it is of 
interest and importance. It involves the severest trial of our prin- 
ciples, as Churchmen ; it makes the most affecting appeal to our sym- 
pathies as Christians, which ever can occur to us. It must proceed 
upon the clearest views of the nature, the prerogatives, and the respon- 
sibilities of the Church, as the ordinance of Gop. It must be pursued 
with all the lights of history, and with the calmness and enlargement 
and the elevation of the most profound philosophy. It must be gov- 
erned and guided by consummate prudence. It must be imbued and 
actuated by unfailing and untiring charity. Confide as we justly may 
in our faithful missionaries ; in our zealous, intelligent, and inde- 
fatigable Committee ; in the wisdom and energy and devotion of the 
Board itself, this is not a subject to be left without special provision, 
the result of our most careful, faithful, candid investigations, with 
prayer for the continued guidance of Almighty Gop. 

We are thus brought to the second part of the inquiry submitted to 
us. It being granted that regulations are necessary in regard to our 
missionary operations in foreign countries, already under Episcopal 
jurisdiction, — what are they? In this portion of their inquiry, the 
Committee are aided and strengthened most essentially by the prece- 
dents already established in the conduct of our missions. When the 
attention of the Church was first directed towards Greece, the ven- 
erable Bishop, who was then ex-officio the President of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society, addressed himself to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities of the country, in the spirit of Christian fellowship 
and love, and sought for the infant enterprise their patronage and 
prayers ; and from that time to this all our operations in that country 
have been conducted with a strict regard to the authority of the Greek 
Church, and with respectful deference to her Bishops. The history of 
Foreign Missions presents no instance of the slightest departure from 
primitive and Catholic principle. This is as it should be. . . . While 
we are careful always to assert the rights and privileges of our own 
Church, we must be careful also to make it manifest to them that we 
seek not to interfere with or subvert the rights, privileges, and inde- 
pendence which belong to them equally with ourselves. 


I would gladly quote the whole of this noble paper, but 
must hasten on. The resolution appended to this report was 
this : — 


Resolved (as the sense of this Board), that, for the administration of 
the missionary work in countries beyond the United States, it is ex- 
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pedient that a Bishop be consecrated for Foreign Missions, who, as 
occasion may require, shall visit the several foreign stations established 
by the Board. 


Certainly a most modest and conservative proposition. Suf- 
fer me to say that, had it been adhered to with slight modifi- 
cations, it would have saved us many troubles. One ponders 
over the venerable names of the distinguished Bishop and his 
associates, Samuel Farmar Jarvis, Historiographer by right and 
by election, the great canonist, Francis L. Hawks, the Rev. 
J. P. K. Henshaw, afterwards Bishop, and James Milnor, the 
ever-zealous friend of Foreign Missions, and Edward H. New- 
ton, whose praise is in the churches. The two latter dissented 
only as to the “time of appointment” of such a bishop. The 
resolution was somewhat altered, but not substantially, as “ one 
who shall act as a Missionary Bishop in foreign lands, pursuant 
to the provisions of the 4th section of the 2d Canon of 1838,” 
and so adopted as the sense of the Board. We have here, then, 
the mind of the Church, expressed in clear language, bearing 
directly on any just interpretations of Article X. of the Consti- 
tution. True there is no mention made of the Church of Rome, 
—but the principles which guided their action towards the 
Eastern Churches are the same, — they believed in this Church 
as one in the great family of the Church universal, and they 
were sound and conservative. They ask for a Missionary Bishop 
who should be made and continued as a Bishop in this Church ; 
whose rights, duties, and responsibility should be declared and 
established ; and who should visit and exercise Episcopal func- 
tions, but should not assume jurisdiction out of the United 
States. True, it may be said that the article as it was passed 
implies something more, but as a humble well-wisher of blessing 
to this Church, I respectfully submit that that which is implied 
ought to have been first discussed and carefully established in 
the deliberations of the General Convention, and made canon- 
ical, before we ever began to act upon it. It has certainly be- 
come now a far more delicate and difficult matter to dispose of 
than anything that attended the original plan of sending visiting 
Bishops to heathen countries. I have said, heretofore, that the 
action since has been in violation of the Constitution. Let me 
substitute the milder phrase that it has been in excess of that 
document. , 
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1844. 

In the General Convention of 1844, October 5, the fourth day 
of the session, a message from th= House of Bishops informed 
the other House that they had ied [see p. 128] Article X. 
It was referred to the Committee on Canons, “together with a 
Resolution on page 125 of the Journal of 1841,” which seems 
to have been the one “asking the Bishops to visit Texas.” [See 
p. 25.] On the preceding page we find a petition of three 
rectors of that republic, asking for such action as “may pro- 
vide such Episcopal supervision as is enjoyed by Missionary 
Districts in the United States.” The language of this docu- 
ment was probably by intention left somewhat vague. The 
Committee reported a resolution of concurrence on page 36, on 
October 9, the seventh day of the session. On the fourteenth 
day’s session, October 17, it was ordered that the subject 
should be made the special order for the next day (page 71) ; 
and Article X. was ratified by a unanimous vote, — clergy, 26 
Dioceses ; and laity, 22 Dioceses. 

The power to consecrate Foreign Missionary Bishops was 
then constitutionally granted and confirmed. The action that 
was had under it will serve to show what was the intention and 
mind of the legislators of the Church. My opinion is, and I 
state it with due respect to those who differ, that, granting that 
more power is lodged in the article than was then put in use, 
the care which was then shown to exercise that power at least 
indicates clearly that no other grant or exercise of power was 
contemplated or should have been made without the same pre- 
vious discussion and consent of both Houses. This opinion 
seems, I know, to reflect upon the wisdom of the House of 
Bishops, or at least upon the majority of their members, which 
carried the House with them in creating covenants and conse- 
crating Bishops for Churches in Roman Catholic countries 
under the jurisdiction of other Bishops. The opinion may seem 
obnoxious, but I remind any one who corrects me that there is 
the sacred guarantee of the Article of the Constitution that “in 
all the business of the Convention freedom of debate (and so 
freedom of thought) shall be allowed.” It is not my wish to 
run that freedom into license; and if these statements and in- 
ferences go beyond the facts in the case, my words will have 
no weight with the intelligent members of this Church. If the 
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facts show that we have not drifted from our original position, 
then I frankly confess to error in my present opinion that we 
have shifted our former sound and conservative position. I use 
the word drift, because I feel that it is the true word. Mine 
is a conscientious conviction that the present has now become 
the proper time for reconsideration and discussion of that drift. 
These relations have never yet been deliberately presented for 
consideration to any open meeting of Churchmen. The process 
began by the zeal of voluntary and unauthorized bodies, and the 
occasions were created altogether by volunteers. Sentiment 
and expediency ruled the record, until at last the temptation 
was created which led on to partial adoption. 

Before proceeding it is proper to give a glance at the canons 
which were passed under the authority of Article X. so far as 
they may explain its force. There were two canons passed, 
the vii. and viii. of 1844. I pass by the vii., as outside the line 
of my argument. Canon viii. was entitled Of Foreign Mission- 
ary Bishops. It is substantially the same as § viii. Canon 15, 
Title 1, of the present Digest. Section 1 orders the mode of 
choosing Foreign Missionary Bishops, taking care that it shall 
receive “the concurrence of the House of Clerical and Laity 
Deputies” by a “constitutional majority expressing their assent 
to the nomination.” They could be elected, therefore, only 
during the session of a General Convention. This provision, 
leaving out of sight any acts of the Standing Committees, im- 
plied the assembling together of the parties to the nomination 
and election. Action in regard to foreign lands required delib- 
eration, and was not to be had by persons removed from each 
other as Standing Committees were. Section 2 refuses all ju- 
risdiction within the limit of this country and eligibility to a 
home diocese. Section 3 provides for trial. Section 4 pre- 
scribes rules concerning ordination, and section § gives directions 
concerning candidates for orders. Section 6 gives jurisdiction 
over “all Missionaries and Clergymen of ¢4zs Church resident” 
in their respective fields. (What of the pious laity of this Church 
residing in China or Japan?) Section 7 directs them to report 
to every General Convention, and also annually to the Board of 
Missions. This latter phrase is now obsolete, as the Board does 
not meet annually at present. 

It is hardly necessary to my point to enter minutely into de- 
tails. On October 18, the seventeenth day of the session, Bishop 
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McIlvaine from the Committee on Canons reported a canon Of 
Foreign Missionary Bishops, which was ordered printed for con- 
sideration [see p. 153], and on October 21 it was passed and sent 
to the other House. [See p.167.] When received in the House 
of Deputies, the motion to refer it “to the Joint Committee on 
Canon Law to be reported to the next meeting of the General 
‘Convention ” was negatived, and it was ordered to be referred to 
the Committee ox Canons and to be printed and made the special 
order of the day for that evening. It was taken up with some 
amendments. In section 1 the words “which the House of 
Bishops may designate” were changed to “which the House of 
Bishops with the concurrence of the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies may have designated.” In section 2 similar words 
were altered “which may have been thus designated.” Section 
3 was inserted by the House of Deputies to provide for a trial 
and punishment “in all particulars as if he were a Bishop of 
this Church, resident within the limits of the United States.” 
Section 5 was stricken out, which required such Bishop to give 
a certificate that he “would in the exercise of his Episcopal 
functions conform, so far as may be possible in his peculiar cir- 
cumstances, in all respects to the Constitutions and Canons of 
this Church.” With some minor changes it was passed. [See 
pp. 100-103.] The main changes were concurred in by the 
House of Bishops, and the Canon became a law. [See p. 174.] 

The proceedings of this General Convention under this Canon 
will further illustrate their intentions. On page 113 the House 
of Bishops informed the House of Deputies of the nomination 
of Dr. Freeman of Delaware, “as a Missionary Bishop of ¢hzs 
Church, to exercise Episcopal functions in the State of Ar- 
kansas, and in the Indian Territory, south of the 36} parallel, 
and to exercise Episcopal supervision over the Missions of this 
¢hurch in the Republic of Texas,” which proposition was con- 
firmed by his election. [See p. 113.] Texas was then a re- 
public, and continued to be out of our territory until December 
25, 1845. This, then, was the answer to the petition from 
Texas, and it became a precedent in point. Rev. Dr. Boone, 
M. D., was made Bishop, “to exercise Episcopal functions in 
Amoy, and such other parts of the Chinese Empire as the 
Board of Missions may hereafter designate.” [See pp. 109, I11.] 
This is a specimen of loose action under the Canon which they 
had just passed, which required the joint act of the two Houses, 
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to give it authority. They chose the “Dominions of the Sul- 
tan of Turkey as a Missionary Station of this Church for a 
Foreign Missionary Bishop, and Dr. Southgate was nominated 
and elected.” [See pp. 109 and 116.] Cape Palmas was set 
apart, and Dr. Glennie was elected Bishop and declined. [See 
p. 107.] These acts certainly serve to indicate the intentions 
and understanding of the persons who enacted Article X. of the 
Constitution. They may have erred in storing up more power 
in that Article than then appeared. I claim that whether the 
House of Bishops alone can, as they have done, create a Cove- 
nant which is a sovereign Act, and provide for assessment on 
the Churches in the words “nursing care,” is at least doubtful, 
and that the General Convention, either acting as the Legisla- 
ture or as the Board of Missions, is the proper party to settle 
the doubt, and either return us as soon as may be to our former 
conservative ground, which was so wisely expressed by the for- 
mer Bishop of New Jersey, or let us know plainly that in the 
judgment of this Church we are hereafter to be launched for- 
ever into an internecine war with the Bishops of the Roman 
Communion. 

We sometimes hear mutterings that “ Bishops were made 


before Canons,” which is, I presume, some relic of one of the 
unknown tongues of which S. Paul said, ‘“ Yet in the church, I 
had rather speak five words, with my understanding, that by 
my voice I might teach others, than ten thousand words in an 


unknown tongue.” * 


He would probably not have used the doubtful words above 
cited, nor understood them if he had heard them. The Master 
who is over us seems to have been of another mind, and to have 
set us the example of obedience to canons which He knew were 
become dead and vanishing away, but were yet to be observed 
by His disciples, in order to fulfil all righteousness. The Bishops 
of this Church are bound by the Constitution and Canons of 
this Church, as much as the humblest Deacon, and alas for the 
day ! when they rouse a general distrust of them, as in the least 
degree disloyal to those laws. They have promised “ diligently 
to exercise such discipline as by the authority of Gop’s Word 


* No one will find any earlier meeting of the original House of Bishops than 
that which met in “those days” before Pentecost, when Pope Peter evidently based 
his motion to fill up the number of the Twelve on a Canon which he found in the 
Book of the Psalms : “ His bishopric let another take.” 
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and by the Order of this Church is committed to them,” and their 
only power to do it effectively is the Christian grace of “love 
and a sound mind.” I accord to the presiding prelate my hearty 
respect, because I believe that he is inclined to set us a fair 
example of submission to things which, however little to his 
taste, he has accepted, because of his appreciation of sound 
principles of Scriptural authority and Church order. But there 
are younger men who sometimes seem to me to read Scripture 
backwards, and appear to be convinced that S. Paul made a 
mistake when he said to the laymen of Corinth, “ All things are 
yours ; whether Paul or Apollos or Cephas ... and ye are 
Curist’s and Curist is Gop’s.” They hardly appear to glorify 
his example when they forget that they are “ your servants for 
Curist’s sake,” or to recall vividly the full force of the sacred 
words that the ministry, in all its orders, is created to be ser- 
vants of all. I am sceptical as to any right conferred by either 
the great commission to go into all the world to preach the Gos- 
pel, or to anything in the office of Consecration, that confers 
any reserve of autocratic power to disregard national comity, 
or to organise churches in lands already, though it may be most 
imperfectly, Christian. 

The Board of Managers has been burdened with the respon- 
sibility of an answer made to the public for all that has been 
done; I will say this for the Board, that they have been en- 
grossed overmuch by this one Mexican business, now for many 
years, and have been as charitable, assiduous, and patient under 
its perplexities and annoyances as any men could be. They have 
been always anxious, and with every possible resistance to the 
painful facts that charity and forbearance can justify, they have 
desired not to do what at the last, in the use of common sense, 
they have been forced to do. I except myself, and offer my 
own head willingly to the block, if it is worth the while of any 
one. I was Chairman of American Missions when the Church 
in Mexico was transferred from the American Church Mission- 
ary Society to the Foreign Committee, and soon found that I 
was in a wrong position. I resigned the duty of service on that 
Comniiftee, and when it was refused I stated that I would resign 
from the Board, rather than remain in it, and was thus allowed 
to leave American Missions alone, to wit : Haiti as well as Mex- 
ico. Then when the subject assumed a new relation, I with- 
drew from the Board, in utter weariness of effort to check the 
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drift, and only returned to it because, after the outspoken words 
of the Commission, written by the Presiding Bishop in 1883, 
and the actions which were based on them, it seemed that the 
regular business of the missions of this Church to the benighted 
heathen, and the great work of Church extension in our own 
country, could again resume their ancient share of our attention. 
My conviction has only grown with time, that the Mexican gift 
has been the Trojan horse to us, that contained in its entrails 
issues that were most discordant and dangerously threatening 
to the peace and order of this Church. I have never been 
“hostile” (a word that has an unhappy meaning, in this connec- 
tion) to the work of Curist in Mexico, but I have, before Gop, 
endeavored to seek the peace of this Jerusalem of ours, and de- 
fend the honor of this Church, to which I have given my life. 
Jealous for her catholicity, I have never spoken a word that was 
not painfully forced from me. But that this Church, up to 1875, 
ever intended the managers of her foreign missions to be hung 
midway between an uncanonical Commission of Bishops, who 
should do all the thinking and guiding, and a league of women, 
who purposed to take oversight of all the financial transactions 


of any one branch of their work, I never believed, and believe 
now, if possible, less than ever. We were thus made simple 
clerks, to transmit funds, and always to supplement them, out 
of moneys raised by the churches for another work, 2. ¢., mis- 
sions to pagan lands, missions for taking care that we should 
not to 


“Souls benighted, 
The lamp of Life deny.” 


We have had no power to command explanations of a Bishop 
of an Independent Church in a Christian country, — they were 
seldom volunteered. May I ask here, what would have been 
the probable result, if the English prelates in the last cen- 
tury had undertaken the nursing care of these States in eccle- 
siastical affairs, and then that the S. P. G. or the Church Mis- 
sionary Society had sent over an agent to Bishop White or 
Bishop Provoost, to require of them an explanation of what lit- 
urgy was being used here, or how its services were ministered ? 
Or, on the other hand, consider what would have happened if 
we had been receiving their alms, and at the same time had re- 
fused to give anything like honest information to reasonable 
inquiries? Would it have been possible for the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury to have exhorted the Societies to continue their 
nursing care, after he himself had demanded of our American 
Bishops that they should keep silence forever, and no more 
preach the everlasting Gospel in the limits of New York or 
Pennsylvania? These, I know, are plain words, but they carry 
no intentional disrespect, —if the facts do not warrant them, 
they can only recoil on me. Again I say there has been a7#/t. 

CuHarvLes H. HALL. 

[ Zo be continued.| 





SHALL THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
CHANGE ITS NAME? 


1. Chancellor Fudd'’s Resolution in the General Convention of 
1886. 

2. The Church Review for November and December, 1886. 
Articles by Hon. L. Bradford Prince on the American Church 
and its Name. 


No more momentous subject occupied the attention of the 
last General Convention than the question of the change of 
name of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Despite the efforts 
made by some to prove that no doctrine was involved in the 
proposed change, alike its opponents and its advocates recog- 
nised the importance of the issue brought before them. 

As this subject will certainly come up again, it is to be hoped 
that it will be thoroughly discussed until every clergyman and 
layman in the land understands it in all its bearings. The 
writer in the CuuRcH Review of November and December has 
opened the discussion. He attempts to give the origin of the 
name Protestant Episcopal, relates the history of the move- 
ment for a change, states 47s view of the objections to the pro- 
posed change, and answers these objections, of course, entirely 
to his own satisfaction. Indeed, if his modest claims be correct, 
there is no room for discussion. In his ecstasy over the growth 
of the wish for change from 1877 to 1883, he exclaims, “ What 
hath Gop wrought!” “Such a vote seemed little short of a 
miracle. ... It was a real miracle; for it showed how the 
Hoty Spirit had personally acted in secret on the hearts and 
minds of so many leaders in the Church.” Since that time the 
fact that “various individual Bishops” and “sundry Doctors ” 
have advocated the change convinces him that, “If any one 
does not clearly discern in all this the presence and action of 
the Hoty Spirit, governing and guiding the mind of the 
Church, then surely he must be o those who deny any provi- 
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dential influences in the affairs of men, or who forget the 
promise of the Master to be with the Church alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” 

Now, inasmuch as the rapid growth of a sentiment, even 
among Bishops and Doctors, does not prove its Divine origin, 
one may, without either denying providential influences or for- 
getting the promise of the Master, at least try the spirits 
whether they be of Gop. The writer says “ that the name was 
more of an accident than anything else.” He has the happy 
faculty of seeing Providence, or even miracle, in what he de- 
sires, accident in what he dislikes. ‘It (the name) never seems 
to have been the subject of any serious consideration or discus- 
sion anywhere.” As if one were to say Episcopacy and Infant 
Baptism were never discussed in the Apostolic Church, hence 
they are the result of a mere accident. It is to be hoped that 
the writer will see at least a special Providence, if not a miracle, 
in the fact that at the last General Convention, “in the vote on 
Mr. Judd’s resolution to expunge the title ‘Protestant Epis- 
copal,’ the old and strong Dioceses, both in the clerical and 
lay orders, with the exception of those in the State of New 
Jersey, refused the proposal ; that there were only eleven out 
of forty-nine Dioceses in which the lay order voted aye, and all 
eleven have together just about one half as many communicants 
as are to be found in the five Dioceses of the State of New 
York, whose laity voted nay.” * 

The name “ Protestant Episcopal ” was adopted in the follow- 
ing manner: the combination of the two commonly used names, 
“Protestant” and “Episcopal,” into the title “ Protestant 
Episcopal,” appears first to have been adopted in Maryland in 
1780. The first general meeting of Episcopalians to adopt 
measures for a union was held in New York, October 6, 1784. 
Although the present name, as the writer says, does not occur 
in their proceedings, nor in “the Fundamental Principles ” rec- 
ommended by them, yet the account of their proceedings 
begins as follows: “ At a convention of clergymen and Lay 
Deputies of the Protestant EpiscopaL Cuurcn in the United 
States of America,” etc. In response to the seventh of the 
Fundamental Principles mentioned above, clerical and lay dep- 
uties from seven States assembled in Philadelphia, September 


* Lay Deputy, Evening Post, November 23, 1886. 
t Perry’s Half Century, vol. iii. p. 4. 
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27,1785. At this meeting, “the Resolutions of a Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church held in the city of New 
York on the 6 and 7 days of October, 1784, were read.” * It 
was “ Resolved that a Committee, consisting of one clerical and 
one lay deputy from the Church in each State, prepare and 
report a draft of an ecclesiastical Constitution for the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America.”t This 
Constitution was drafted, not by Dr. Smith (as the writer in the 
Cuurcu Review thinks), but by Dr., afterwards Bishop, White. $ 
This Constitution does not show the mark of accident or want 
of purpose. It claims that “ by Divine Providence the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America is become 
independent,” etc. In the title, preamble, and articles this name 
occurs nine times. One of these uses may be specially com- 
mended to those who,with the distinctive name, would throw aside 
the distinctive doctrine, namely, the declaration to be subscribed 
before Ordination, “I do solemnly engage to conform to the 
doctrines and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” 
This same Convention of 1785 recommends “to this Church in 
the States here represented, to prescribe that their respective 
Bishops may be called ‘The Right Rev. A. B., Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in C. D.’ and as Bishop, may have 
no other title.” § 

In their application to the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Church of England for the consecration of Bishops, they style 
themselves, “We the Clerical and Lay Deputies in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in sundry of the United States of 
America.” || Of course the English Bishops in reply address 
them by the same title. There is in all this no trace of acci- 
dent, but of human deliberation, and, perhaps, Divine Provi- 
dence. With the same deliberation the name was used when 
the Constitution was adopted in 1789. Thus it appears that 
this word “ Protestant,” which ever since 1529 had been fre- 
quently applied to all who protested against the errors of the 
Church of Rome, was deliberately made part and parcel of our 
Constitution by common consent, and with common recognition 
of its propriety. If the writer and those who think with him 


® Perry’s Half Century, vol. i. p. 17. t Jbid. vol. i. p. 18. 

{ White’s Memoirs Protestant Episeopal Church in the United States of America, 
edition 1880, p. 108. 

§ Perry’s Half Century, vol. i. p. 25. | Zdid. vol. i. pp. 26, 36. 
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will follow “the saintly Bishop White, the wise master-builder,” 
and always use “‘ Protestant Episcopal” when our official title is 
to be employed, none will object to their following Bishop White 
in using “‘ Episcopal Church” on other occasions. 

The writer adds that “when this name was adopted the 
sturdy Churchmanship of Connecticut and the conservative in- 
telligence of Massachusetts were not present.” Of course this 
sturdy Churchmanship and conservative intelligence, as recently 
displayed in voting to retain the name, will equally attract 
him. 

Before entering upon the discussion of this question, at its 
very threshold lies a grave consideration, which does not appear 
to have entered the minds of those who advocate the change of 
name: namely, the possible effect of this change upon the bond 
that unites the several Dioceses into one General Convention 
under one Constitution. May not the proposed change sever 
this bond by defeating the very object for which the union was in- 
tended? This bond did not always exist. How and for what 
purpose was it created? No one familiar with the early history 
of this country will deny that the Episcopal Church in each dif- 
ferent Colony was, when founded, entirely independent of the 
Episcopal Church in every other Colony. Prior to the Revolu- 
tion, the only bond between them was in the common interest 
and limited authority of the Bishop of London. “They having 
been heretofore independent on and detached from one another, 
excepting the bond of union which had existed through the me- 
dium of the Bishop of London.” * 

Even this connection was but uncertain. ‘There were civil 
institutions supposed to be in opposition to it (the authority of 
the Bishop of London) in the provinces where establishments 
had been provided. In Maryland, in particular, all interference 
of the Bishop of London, except in the single matter of Ordi- 
nation, was held by the proprietary government to be an en- 
croachment on its authorities.” The Revolution, severing the 
union between the colonial Churches and the parent land, de- 
stroyed also the union among themselves, because “ it removed 
the only bond of union they had, viz.: a common ruler and the 
same laws. While, therefore, the unity (that is in doctrine) of the 
Church was unimpaired, its union was completely destroyed.’ 


* White’s Afemoirs, etc. p. 18. t Lbid. p. 15. 
{ Hawks’ Constitution and Canons, p. 4. 
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“In each State the Church considered itself an integral part of 
the Church of Curist, perfectly independent in its govern- 
ment, of any and every branch of the Church in Christen- 
dom.” * Dr. Hawks then proceeds to prove this independence 
as follows :— 


As early as March, 1783, before any general meeting had been 
held, or any proposition made from any quarter for a union, the Church 
in Connecticut organised, its clergy elected Dr. Seabury as their 
Bishop, and after his consecration recognised him as such. Maryland, 
in 1783, set forth “a declaration of certain fundamental rights and lib- 
erties of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Afaryland.” “ We consider 
it as the undoubted right of the said Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
common with other Christian Churches under the American Revolu- 
tion, to complete and preserve herself as an entire Church agreeably 
to her ancient usages and professions ; and to have a full enjoyment 
and free exercise of those purely spiritual powers which are essential 
to the being of every Church or congregation of the faithful, and 
which, being derived from Curist and His Apostles, are to be main- 
tained independent of every foreign or other jurisdiction.” In May, 
1784, Pennsylvania acted, and appointed a Standing Committee of 
the Episcopal Church im this State and authorised them to correspond 
and “confer with representatives from the Episcopal Church im the 
other States, or any of them,” etc. In September, 1784, Massachusetts 
acted as an independent Church, in framing certain articles in which the 
right of each State separately to apply abroad for the Episcopate is 
distinctly asserted. This was also before any general meeting of the 
Churches from the States.f 


Indeed, so jealous were Pennsylvania and Massachusetts of 
their respective independence that at their preliminary meet- 
ings in 1784 they both adopted a resolution to the effect that 
“no powers be delegated to a general government except such 
as cannot conveniently be exercised by the clergy and vestries 
or laity in their respective congregations.” $ In further proof 
of this independence Dr. Hawks adds : — 

At the first general meeting of Episcopalians to adopt measures for 
union, Dr. Griffith of Virginia . . . could not sit asa delegate because 
Virginia, a State which, through its whole ecclesiastical history since 
the Revolution has always asserted its independent diocesan rights, 
had forbidden by law her clergy to interfere in making changes in the 


* Hawks’ Constitution and Canons, p. 4. 
t Jbid. pp. 4, §, etc. 
t White’s Memoirs, pp. 90, 93. 
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order, government, worship, or doctrine of the Church. Virginia as- 
serted the entire independence of the Church within her borders of 
all control but her own. At this meeting for conference, it was noth. 
ing more, but one opinion prevailed as to the light in which the 
Churches in the several States were to be viewed. It was recom- 
mended to the several States represented and proposed to those not 
represented, to organise or associate “themselves in the States to 
which they respectively belong, agreeably to such rules as they shall 
think proper ;” and when this was done, not before, they further recom- 
mended and proposed, that all “ should unite in a general ecclesiastical 
constitution.” As the basis of this constitution, they proposed certain 
“fundamental principles,” in which the independent character of the 
Church in each State is fully recognised.* 


Until the work commenced at this first general meeting in 
1784 was consummated, in August, 1789, by the ratifying of a 
constitution by duly appointed and authorised delegates, “ There 
was no bond holding the Churches on this continent together, 
but the bond of a common faith.” F 

Now, as regards the object of this union proposed in 1784, 
completed in 1789. One object, as expressed in the fourth of 
the Fundamental Principles, was to “ maintain the Doctrines $ 
of the Gospel as now held by the Church of England.” The 
preamble to the proposed Constitution of 1786 declares the im- 
portance of maintaining uniformity in doctrine. Article VI. of 
the Constitution adopted in 1789 requires as a prerequisite to 
ordination the solemn promise “to conform to the Doctrines and 
Worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in these United 
States.” From this two conclusions follow which cannot be 
controverted ; first, that these several State Churches were, 
prior to 1789, utterly independent of each other; second, that 
when they agreed to unite, and deliberately adopted as their 
title, “the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America,” their object was to maintain certain doctrines already 
established. If, therefore, the proposed change of title should 
involve change of doctrine, would it not defeat the very object 
of the union and thus break the bond itself? Whether it does 
involve change of doctrine will appear hereafter. 

Hence arises the grave question, whether the proposed change 
of title, even though voted for at two successive General Con- 
* Hawks’ Constitution and Canons, p. 6. 

t Jbid. p. 12. t Italics mine. 
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ventions by the clerical and lay deputation of forty-eight of the 
forty-nine Dioceses, would not per se break the bond uniting 
them to the other Diocese 

To illustrate: suppose the next General Convention were to 
change Canon I., Title I., to read, “In this Church there shall 
always be two orders in the ministry, namely, Priests and Dea- 
cons ;” or, suppose const:<utional majorities at two successive 
General Conventions should change Article I. of the XX XIX. 
to teach Sabellianism, or Article VI. to read, “ Holy Scripture 
and Tradition contain all things,” etc., or Article XI. to teach 
that “ We are accounted righteous for our own good works,” or 
Article XX XI. to read that “ The offering of Curist once made 
is mot that perfect redemption, etc., and that the sacrifices of 
masses were not blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits,”” — 
suppose these changes adopted, and made obligatory to be held 
and taught, with a Court of Appeals ready to enforce them, does 
any sane man doubt that these changes would, by defeating the 
object of the Constitution, break this bond of union? Would 
not any action involving change of doctrine have the same 
effect? This possibility, therefore, to say the least of it at 
present, lies at the very threshold of the subject. 

Suppose, however, this difficulty removed, then those who 
oppose any change have the right to ask, What name we shall 
adopt, and why? The Chicago resolution would expunge “ Prot- 
estant Episcopal,” as ‘narrow and exclusive, incomprehensive 
in its significance, and misleading to the uninformed,” thereby 
leaving “The Church in the United States.” Yet our present 
title is only so narrow as to exclude those who object either to 
asserting Episcopacy or to protesting against the errors of 
Rome. If it is “narrow and exclusive,” it is fair to assume 
that those who voluntarily and deliberately united under it in- 
tended to be just as “ narrow and exclusive,” nor can it be more 
narrow than one which is designed to exclude all who have not 
Episcopacy from membership in the Church of Curist and par- 
ticipation tn His sacraments. It cannot be more “misleading” 
than “the Church in the United States.” The “uninformed” 
must be already misled who would not forthwith ask, ‘ What 
Church?” “Which one of those who were left at full and equal 
liberty to model and organise their respective Churches?” If 
the “uninformed” is to be informed simply by the claims made 
upon him, he might ask, “Do you mean those who teach that 
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submission to the Pope is essential to membership in the 
Church, or those who hold that only through immersion can one 
become a member of Curist, or those who teach “the Doctrine 
of the Church, as an essential element of the Gospel, with a 
careful exposition of the errors of Papists, Prelatists, and Ana- 
baptists, and a jure divino Presbyterianism?’’* Or, if he had 
ever heard with attention our Book of Common Prayer, “Do 
you mean the Holy Church Universal,” composed of “all who 
profess and call themselves Christians,” or “the blessed com- 
pany of all faithful people?” “The Catholic Church” is mis- 
leading to both the informed and the uninformed. Equally “ex- 
clusive and misleading” is “the Church of America,” or “the 
American Church.” The Church of Antioch or of Jerusalem 
included all the followers of Curist in those respective cities. 
Does “the Church of America” include all the people of Gop 
in this land? The Church of England is an Established Episco- 
pal Church. The Church of Scotland, recognised as a Church 
by Canon of the Church of England, is an Established Presby- 
terian Church. The Church of Rome is a Papal Church. 
“The Church of America” is what? To “the American 
Catholic Church” applies Whately’s objection to the Roman 
Catholic. American is particular. Catholic is universal. Hence, 
this name means “ The Particular Universal Church.” 

As regards the reasons for a change of name, we are told 
that the present name is a hindrance to growth ; that it increases 
opposition. If this be true, then least opposition and most 
growth should be found where the present name is virtually 
dropped, where the “ Church idea” is most prominent. Surely 
the name Protestant Episcopal is seldom heard, and the “ Church 
idea” prevails in Arkansas, Quincy, Springfield, and Tennes- 
see. These four Dioceses voted solidly to expunge “ Protestant 
Episcopal.” Yet they have not quite eleven thousand com- 
municants and one hundred and twenty-seven clergy altogether, 
and one fourth of these latter are supported wholly or in part 
by the contributions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in other 
Dioceses. In the city of Chicago, with its seven hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants, where the daily mass is publicly ad- 
vertised and celebrated in a church whose legal title is Protest- 
ant Episcopal, the “ Church idea” appears to have given us 
only about five thousand communicants, and to have built up 

* Union Theological Seminary, Presbyterian. 
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probably the strongest and most numerous bodies of Reformed 
Episcopalians in the United States. Indeed, if we are to adopt 
a name merely as indicative of most rapid growth, why not call 
ourselves Methodist, or Baptist, or Disciples of Curisr? If 
this proposed change of name promotes growth, it must be either 
by increasing the zeal and love of those within, or winning the 
affection of those without, our fold. Will those who now love 
to call themselves ‘“ Catholic Priests” be rendered more zeal- 
ous? Will the change quicken the love of the great body of 
the laity, who, whether right or wrong, believe this effort at 
change to be a move toward the Church of Rome? Or how 
many outsiders, in the East or the West, whether foreign-born 
or native Americans, will be attracted by this change? Our 
calling ourselves “ The Catholic Church ”’ will not make us so, 
either in reality or in the estimation of others. If mere self- 
assertiveness is to conquer the world, why has not the Church 
of Rome long since absorbed Christendom and conquered 
heathendom? The writer in the CuurcH Review, being “a 
practical layman, who sees the world as it is,” wishing to cor- 
rect the mistake which “no man but a clergyman, knowing 
little of the world, would make,” says, “ Give us our proper 
name and we shall soon have thousands on thousands of souls.” 
How many Romanists would be any more deceived by our high 
sounding title, than by our imitations of their ritual and wor- 
ship? If Romanists have learned to detest “the blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits” of the Church of Rome, they 
will not long stumble at the word Protestant. If Protestants 
have embraced these deceits, they will not long be deterred 
from the Church of Rome by the name American Catholic. Of 
the thousands who are opposed, not merely tothe Papal suprem- 
acy, but to the distinctive doctrines of Romanism, how many will 
be attracted by this new name? If infidels speak of “ three 
hundred Christian sects,” they will not be convinced because 
the smallest sect, as they call it, styles itself “The Church.” 
As for the “ negatively irreligious,” and “the indifferent,” and 
“the heathen,” if the Gospel of the Son of Gop does not win 
them, no mere humanly devised name will ever avail to turn 
them from darkness to light, from Satan to Gop. When that 
blessed day comes that “a nation shall be born at once,” it will 
be, as with the five thousand on the day of Pentecost, by the 
mighty power of the Hoty Guost, accompanying the word and 
blessing the preaching of Jesus and the Resurrection. 
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Another reason the writer gives for the change of name is 
that, “with so high a calling, we must learn that better lives 
and holier thoughts are essential.” As if any motive could in- 
cite us to holiness, unless the truth that we were redeemed, not 
with corruptible things, but with the precious blood of Curist, 
make us say, “ How shall we that are dead to sin live any longer 
therein?” We are told, moreover, that this change of name 
will increase our clergy by alluring the ambitious and the tal- 
ented to labor to build up the great Catholic Church, that they 
are to work for the Church which will endure, that this inspira- 
tion led martyrs to the stake. Such a sentiment might indeed 
fire an unholy ambition to build up a kingdom of this world. If 
men will suffer under ‘“‘ the banner of the Catholic Church,” who 
will not suffer as ambassadors for CurisT, to reconcile men to 
Gop through Him, they suffer in vain. If men will not offer 
themselves to proclaim the zame that is above every name, they 
will not go for the name of the Church. No men worth having 
will work to turn many to the Church, if unmoved by the reward 
of them “that turn many to righteousness.” The spirit of the 
martyr lives in the breast of those “ who hazarded their lives for 
the name of the Lorp Jesus,” who could, like S. Stephen, see 
Jesus standing at the right hand of Gop. 

Yet there are far more weighty objections to this change of 
name than that it will not accomplish the alleged object. The 
first objection to our calling ourselves by any one of the pro- 
posed names is that we thereby assert what zs not true. In 
1877 Dr. DeKoven said, “‘I hope we may call ourselves ‘ Prot- 
estant Episcopal’ just so long as it actually represents our con- 
dition. Let us be ¢#ue, whatever else we are.” Although he 
did at a later Convention vote for a change of name, yet his 
objection stands unanswered. Our polity is still as Episcopal, 
and our standards as Protestant, as when he spoke. Nor is it 
any more true now than then that we are Zhe Church of 
America. 

A second objection is that this proposed change is a deliber- 
ate effort to force upon this Church ‘she theory of the exclusive 
validity of Episcopal ordination as the sole view to be tolerated 
and taught therein. The whole argument of the writer in the 
REvIEw is based on the assumption that we are the only Church 
of Curist, that none are workers for Curist outside of this 
Church, that out of it there is no salvation, that unless we pro- 
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claim this “ we jeopardise millions of souls ” and “shut Curist’s 
kingdom against millions of men.” Such a position implies 
utter oblivion of the facts of history. The theory of the ez- 
clusive validity of any one form of Church government was, so 
far as the Reformers are concerned, conceived and born of Pres- 
byterianism, and one great object of Hooker’s immortal work 
was to show that the Scriptures nowhere lay down any one 
form of polity to which the Church is forever bound. Canon 
Perry will not be considered partial to the Low Churchmen, and 
yet he writes :— 

There is a wide difference between the school of Whitgift and 
Hooker and that of Bilson, Hall, and Laud. At first all that was 
contended for was that Episcopacy was permissible and not against 
the Scriptures, that it was a Church government ancient and allowable. 
So Jewell, Whitgift, and others, but they did not venture to urge its 
exclusive claim, or to connect the succession with the validity of the 
Sacraments. The first public setting forth of this doctrine was in 
Bancroft’s sermon at S. Paul's Cross, a. D. 1588. The first broaching 
of this doctrine was due to Saravia, a Spanish divine from the Low 
Countries, who published a treatise on the ministry about a. D. 1590. 
The learned Hooker, in spite of the attempts of his excellent editor 
(Keble) to saddle him with the doctrine by implication, cannot be 
shown to have held that Episcopacy was indispensable to a Church.* 


He might have added that Hooker expressly repudiated it ; 
and that even Bancroft said that where Bishops could not be 
had, the ordination given by the Presbyters must be esteemed 
lawful; and that Saravia, whilst writing: “ Bishops I consider to 
be necessary to the Church,” also writes: “ Presbyters can in case 
of necessity ordain a Presbyter.” 


The Divine right of Episcopacy has always been and always will be 
an open question in the Church of England. Writers of great name 
and note are found on either side. Hooker, Field, and Stillingfleet 
stand ranged against Bilson, Hall, and Hammond. The Preface to 
the Ordinal is evidently open to an interpretation which will suit 
either view, and it seems impossible to prove that the Church has 
made any authoritative declaration on the subject. 


He might have added that the majority of the most eminent 
men, even among those whom he named, whilst advocating the 


* Perry, History of the Church of England from the Reign of Elizabeth, vol. i. 


Pp. 19, 20. 
t Ldid. vol. iii. p. 162. 
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Apostolic origin and Divine right of Episcopacy, disclaimed its 
exclusive validity, and recognised as Churches Christian com- 
munities which did not possess it. Bishop Andrewes writes in 
1618 :— 

Though our government be by Divine right, it follows not, either 
that there is “no wulvation,” or that “‘a Church cannot stand without 
it.” He must needs be stone blind, that sees not Churches standing 
without it; he must be made of iron and hard-hearted, that denies 
them salvation.* 


Even Laud, although in 1604 “ he maintained there could be 
no true Church without Diocesan Bishops, for which Dr. Hol- 
land, then Doctor of the chair, openly reprehended him in the 
Schools for a seditious person, who would unchurch the Reformed 
Protestant Churches beyond seas, and now sow division between 
us and them, who were brethren, by this NOVEL POPISH POSI- 
TION,’ ¢— even Laud, about 1624, writes, “I do not find any 
one of the ancient fathers that makes J/ocal, personal, visible, 
and continued succession a necessary mark of the true Church in 
any one place. . . . Most evident it is that the succession which 
the fathers meant is not tied to p/ace or person, but it is tied to 
verity of doctrine.” $ Bishop Hall, also, mentioned above by 
Perry, who wrote a strong defence of the Divine right of Epis- 
copacy as an Afostolical institution, says, “ When we speak of 
Divine sight, we mean not an express law of Gop, requiring it 
upon the absolute necessity of the being of a Church.. .; 
those particular Churches to whom this power and faculty is 
denied lose nothing of the true essence of a Church, though 
they miss something of their glory and perfection.” § ‘“ There 
is no difference in any essential matter betwixt the Church of 
England and her sisters of the Reformation. . . . The only 
difference is in the form of outward administration ; wherein 
also we are so far agreed as that we all profess this form not 
to be essential to the being of a Church.” || Soa host of the 
ablest men of the Church of England, beginning with those 
who compiled her liturgy and Articles, and including those who 
have most strongly advocated the Divine right of Episcopacy, 
might be shown, if space permitted, to have taken pains to 

* Quoted from Goode’s Divine Rule, vol. ii. p. 298. t Lbid. 

t Conference with Fisher, Oxford edition, pp. 322-324. 

§ Works, vol. x. p. 282. Oxford edition, 1837. 

| Zbid. vol. vii. p. 58. 
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prove that they did ot hold the exclusive validity of Episcopal 
ordination. 

We find, moreover, that those who organised the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States did not accept this 
theory. No two men had more to do with this organisation 
than the Rev. Abraham Beach, and “that wise master-builder,” 
Dr. William White. In January, 1784, Mr. Beach wrote to Dr. 
White suggesting the first meeting looking to organisation. 
He proposes, as one object of the meeting, “to put us on an 
equal footing with other denominations of Christians.” Dr. 
White, in his “Case of the Episcopal Churches Considered,” 
written about 1782, proposes a plan for temporary ordination 
without waiting for the Episcopal succession, on the ground that 
to relinquish the worship of Gop and the instruction of the 
people “from a scrupulous adherence to Episcopacy is sacri- 
ficing the substance to the ceremony,” . . . “suspending the 
ordinances of Curist’s holy religion out of delicacy to a dis- 
puted point, and that relating only to externals.” 

As to whether dropping the succession for a time would be 
a departure from the principles of the Church of England, he 
says :— 

It would be to the greatest degree surprising if the Church of 
England, acknowledged by all Protestant Churches to lay a sufficient 
stress on the essential duties and doctrines of the Gospel, should be 
found so immoderately attached to a matter of external order, as 
must in some cases be ruinous to her communion. But far from this 
it would not be difficult to prove that a temporary departure from 
Episcopacy in the present instance would be warranted by her doc- 
trines, her practice, and by the principles on which Episcopal govern- 
ment is asserted. 


He then discusses the Articles, Canons, Book of Consecration 
and Ordination, and the Preface to the Ordinal to show that none 
of these maintain the exclusive validity of Episcopal Orders. 
He continues : — 


Now, if even those who hold Episcopacy to be of Divine right 
conceive the obligation to it to be not binding when that idea would 
be destructive of public worship, much more must ¢/cy think so, who 
indeed venerate and prefer that form as most ancient and eligible, 
but without any idea of Divine right in the case. This the author 
believes to be the sentiment of the great body of Episcopalians in 
America, in which respect they have unguestionab/y the sense of the 
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Church of England, and, as he believes, the opinions of her most dis- 
tinguished prelates for piety, virtue, and abilities.* 

Mr. Beach, writing to Dr. White about this “Case Con- 
sidered,” says, “I agree with you in every particular-excepting 
the necessity of receding from ancient usages. If this neces- 
sity existed in time of war, I cannot think that it does at 
PRESENT ; and as you convey the same idea . . . our sentiments 
on Church government entirely agree.” f 

Such were the views of the men who had most to do with 
organising the Protestant Episcopal Church, such their inter- 
pretation of the Ordinal and Articles they adopted, such views 
they expressed in the preface to the Book of Common Prayer, 
when they said, “‘ The different denominations of Christians in 
these States were left at full and equal liberty to model and 
organise their respective churches,” etc. Now we may differ 
widely from them in our views, but can any man, with these 
facts before his eyes, believe that these men held, or taught, or 
impressed upon this Church the theory of the exclusive validity 
of Episcopal Orders? If not, then those who advocate the 
change of name to promote this theory are endeavoring to force 
upon this Church as its doctrine and teaching their own “ nar- 
row, exclusive, and incomprehensive”’ opinions. 

A third objection to the change of name is that it would be 
rightly regarded by thousands as a deliberate giving up of the 
distinctive doctrinal differences between ourselves and Rome. 
Scarcely ever since the Reformation has there been greater 
need for exposing and protesting against her erroneous teaching. 
Rome has not changed an iota, except to add other false and 
idolatrous articles to her creed. Whatever Protestant means in 
Germany to-day, as the title of this Church, whether accidentally 
or providentially adopted, it unquestionably means a repudia- 
tion of those Romish doctrines which are “vainly invented and 
... repugnant to the Word of Gop.” We are, however, assured 
that all our fears are groundless, that the advocates of the change 
of name have written the strongest defences against the Church 
of Rome. This suggests the striking parallel between them and 
the Tractarians. Prominent among these were Froude, Keble, 
Newman, and Pusey. They wrote many severe things against 
the Church of Rome, especially against the Papal Supremacy. 


* Perry’s Half Century, vol. iii. pp. 428-433- 
t Jbid. vol. iii. p. 11. 
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They were attached to the Anglican Church, as they conceived 
it, yet they held principles utterly at variance with its standards 
and doctrines, and they advanced to the logical conclusion from 
their principles. Their hatred of Protestantism produced the 
effort, first to unprotestantise, then to Romanise, the Church 
of England. They advanced so rapidly that in 1841, Newman, 
with the approbation of Keble and Pusey, published Tract No. 
XC., to show that there was no irreconcilable difference be- 
tween the XX XIX. Articles and the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. All who sought to expose their objects and tendencies 
were abused as causeless alarmists. The result showed whether 
the alarm was groundless. By 1852 more than two hundred 
clergy, and as many laity, and by 1865, three hundred clergy, 
had left the Church of England for the Church of Rome. 

Though men write against the Papal supremacy, yet if they 
decry the name of Protestant and denounce the XX XIX. Arti- 
cles and everything that protests against any other doctrine of 
Rome, if they show a growing desire to adopt the language and 
customs and ritual of Rome, if they express a wish for union with 
all who have “valid orders, sacraments, confirmation, and any 
liturgy,” even to the canon of the mass, it cannot be wrong to 
say that “ those in the Protestant Episcopal Church, who are at 
the bottom of the agitation on the subject, are those who hate 
the word Protestant because they hate the ideas which it repre- 
sents.” * 

The writer in the REvIeEw, with his attention directed to these 
considerations, will doubtless appreciate “the sturdy Church- 
manship of Connecticut,” as voiced in a sermon preached No- 
vember 7, by the Rev. Dr. Harwood, a clerical deputy from 
that Diocese to the late Convention :— 


The Convention of 1886 will be forever memorable. Men left Chi- 
cago to return to their homes partly in anger, in sorrow, in astonish- 
ment. It seemed as if the old order of things were passing away. It 
was strange to behold the new birth of an ecclesiastical medizvalism 
in the newest metropolis of the new world. The proposal to change 
the name of the Church was the most revolutionary measure ever pre- 
sented to a General Convention. It strikes at the foundation of our 
organisation and belief. The Church is Protestant, not only that it 
rejects the authority and sovereignty of Rome, but also the beliefs of 
Rome. Those who want the change deny that the Church is Protest- 


* Lay Deputy, in Zvening Post. 
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ant, and hold that the only difference between us and Rome is the 
supremacy of the Pope. ‘The proposition should be rejected because 
we are a Protestant Church ; because we are not the Church of the 
land, and to call ourselves so would make us ridiculous in the estimate 
of intelligent men, and of Rome. ‘The change would have the effect 
of a charge of dynamite shattering us to atoms.* 


A fourth and final objection is suggested by the words 
quoted above. This proposed change would promote not unity, 
but discord and division. How is this Christian unity for which 
we are taught to pray to be effected? It will never be by for- 
bidding all who follow not with us, nor by our pointing to this 
Church and saying, “ the temple of the Lorn, the temple of the 
Lorp, the temple of the Lorn are these.” It will never come 
by our adopting a title which to millions of the Christians of 
this land seems to consign them to “ the uncovenanted mercies” 
of the Almighty. It will begin, not with any name, but with 
the more earnest offering and the more abundant answering of 
the prayer that Curist’s “ Holy Church Universal may be so 
guided and governed by His good Spirit, that all who profess 
and call themselves Christians may be led into the way of truth, 
and hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and 
in righteousness of life.” ‘ The unity of spirit and the bond 
of peace” must precede any real visible and organic unity. 
When the blessed day comes that men shall say, as in the in- 
fancy of the Church, “See how these Christians love one an- 
other,” if on that day those who hunger for the truth and are 
wearied with strife and bitterness find that this Church, with 
her regular, historic, and Apostolic ministry, has in her spirit 
learned to say, “Grace be with all them that love our Lorp 
Jesus Curist in sincerity,” that in her pulpits the comfortable 
Gospel of Curist is most truly preached, and in her communion 
most truly received and followed to the breaking down the king- 
dom of sin, Satan, and death, then we may hope that “the 
Gentiles shall come to her light and kings to the brightness of 
her rising,” and that “the whole of Curist’s dispersed sheep 
shall be gathered into one fold under one shepherd.” 

KinLocu NELSON. 


* Quoted from Zhe Church of November 27. 














THE INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE. 


The History of Interpretation. By Freperic W. Farrar, D. D., 
F. R.S. Bampton Lectures, 1885. London: Macmillan & Co. ; 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1886. 


In our day there are two conflicting theories respecting the 
interpretation of the volume commonly called the Bible. I shall 
designate them as the Catholic and the Rationalistic theory. 
Neither of them is wholly new. The Catholic theory, if I am 
correct in giving it that title, must date from the existence of 
the Bible itself. The Rationalistic theory, which is chiefly char- 
acterised by its denying some principles that the Catholic view 
maintains, has generally run parallel with its denials to the 
Catholic affirmations. Heathenism either denied the inspiration 
of the Scriptures of Israel, or denied their exclusive inspiration. 
Rationalism makes the same denials now. The early opponents 
of Christianity brought the same objections against receiving 
the Bible as a Divine Revelation, that are brought forward by 
modern sceptics. There was a rationalising school of interpre- 
tation in the early Church. Theodore of Mopsuestia, and the 
school of Antioch, tended in a very different direction from 
Origen and the school of Alexandria. We may not feel bound 
to adopt all the details of Alexandrian interpretation. But I 
believe that the Affirmations of Origen and other fathers of that 
school are, on the whole, more Catholic than the denials of such 
Syrians as Theodore of Mopsuestia. There were Rationalists 
in the Middle Ages. Abelard represents the Rationalistic spirit 
of Denial, while his great opponent, S. Bernard, represents the 
Catholic Affirmations. At the Reformation, a great flood of 
scepticism and denial went abroad. While we rejoice in the 
throwing off, then, of medizeval superstition, we cannot but see 
that there was a tendency also to the denial of Catholic truth. 
Especially the German and Swiss reformations turned loose a 
rampant private judgment, which, like the liberated genie of 
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Oriental story, has refused ever since to be bound by the limits 
that ought to restrain it. What is historically known as Ration- 
alism belongs especially to the times since the Reformation, 
and has had Germany for its principal seat, whence it has spread, 
at times, and in greater or less degrees, into the other countries 
influenced by the Reformation. There was a special outbreak 
of Rationalism in England twenty-five years ago, in the noto- 
rious Essays and Reviews. These were answered very fully by 
Catholic-minded divines of the English Church ; but the school 
of thought which they represented has continued to exist. Pro- 
fessor Jowett, who is still living, wrote the ablest of the seven 
essays, the subject of which was, Zhe Bible and its [nterpreta- 
tion. His treatment of this subject was an argument against 
recognising a supernatural element in Scripture. He originated 
the famous phrase, “Treat the Bible as you would any other 
book.” Dean Stanley advocated in his lectures on the //istory 
of the Fewish Church, and in other writings, some theories of 
Ewald and other German Rationalists, quite incompatible with 
Catholic views of the Inspiration and Unity of Holy Scripture, 
and with the Canon accepted by the Universal Church. Since 
Dean Stanley's death, Archdeacon Farrar seems to be the 
leader in England in the Rationalistic treatment of Holy Scrip- 
ture. His Bampton Lectures are on Zhe Juterpretation of 
Scripture. It is suspicious, at the outset, to find that they are 
dedicated to Professor Jowett, the greatest champion of the old 
“ Seven against CurisT,” as they were aptly designated twenty- 
five years ago. Furthermore, on turning back to Professor 
Jowett's well-remembered essay, we find that he suggested this 
very subject for a volume, “The History of Scripture Inter- 
pretation,” as a method of demolishing the traditional theory 
about Scripture, and of substituting for it broader and more 
liberal views. Archdeacon Farrar has carried out this plan 
with great learning and literary skill, in the very spirit in which 
his friend and master so long ago suggested it, and has pro- 
duced a book calculated, in my opinion, to do immense harm to 
its ordinary readers, and even to the younger and more un- 
trained clergy and theological students. Like his other books, 
and like Dean Stanley’s brilliant productions, this book contains 
much that is interesting and instructive. A great deal of its 
positive teaching is good, as far as it goes. It is his denials 
that are likely to do harm. For instance, like Coleridge, he 
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wishes to substitute for the s*:tement, “ The Bible is the Word 
of Gop,” this other statement, “The Bible contains the Word 
of Gop.” I remember that, some years ago, a Unitarian min- 
ister was asked, in a public debate on religion, if he believed 
that the Bible was the Word of Gop, and that he answered, he 
believed that part of it was. Every orthodox person felt how 
dangerous the principle was, of allowing each individual to 
decide for himself how much of Holy Scripture he will accept 
as being the Word of Gop, and how much he will reject as not 
entitled to that appellation. 

Archdeacon Farrar alludes to the saying, “ Treat the Bible 
as you would any other book,” and defends it. “ The Bible,” he 
says, “is a book, and must be treated as what it is.” The ar- 
gument does not prove the point. That the Bible must be 
treated as a book does not prove that it must be treated like 
any other book. Queen Victoria is a woman. Yet I fancy 
Archdeacon Farrar is not the man to treat the Queen as he 
would any other woman. Or, to take a still more exact, albeit 
an awe-fraught, parallel: our exalted Lorp is a man, yet the 
very essential of His being is that He differs in Himself, and 
necessarily, therefore, in our treatment of Him from any other 
man. So the Bible differs from all other books, in that other 
books are human only in their authorship, while this Book, and 
this Book only, in its authorship, is Divine. 

I shall only allude to the shocking treatment of Holy Scrip- 
ture in Dr. Heber Newton’s published sermons. I do not pro- 
pose to take up the details of rationalistic interpretation, but 
only to discuss its leading principles, as they stand in opposi- 
tion to the leading principles of Catholic interpretation. I may 
remark that the rationalistic theories are very wide-spread in 
this country. One of these theories is that Scripture has but 
one sense, the literal or surface meaning. Professor Harper's 
Old Testament Student, a leading publication on these subjects, 
has distinctly rejected the idea of a mystical meaning, in ad- 
dition to the literal, historical sense of Holy Scripture. Says 
his November number, “ By the historico-critical method of 
biblical research, now accepted as the correct manner of study- 
ing the Word of Truth, nothing is meant but the drawing out 
of the exact sense which the author purposed to put into a pas- 
sage at the time when he penned it.” Probably the professor 
did not notice that he was ignoring the Divine Authorship of 
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Holy Scripture, and referring it entirely to the conscious and 
self-moved spirits of its individual human authors. “The new 
method,” he says, “is gaining ground rapidly. The old, how- 
ever, is still to be found.” “The thing for which true Bible 
students should work most zealously is the entire abolition of 
this baneful relic of antiquity.” Toa Churchman, the novelty of 
a method of interpretation is no recommendation. The antiquity 
of their system is to them a pledge of its Divineness, ‘‘ Stand 
in the old paths,” say they ; ra dpyaia é6y xpar&rw. A Baptist pro- 
fessor whom I heard lecture last summer, stated his belief that 
the rules for interpreting Scripture were the same as the rules 
for interpreting any other book. As he elegantly expressed it, 
they were “no more, no less, no different,” than (or from) the 
rules for interpreting the classic authors. He stated two ob- 
jections to this view of his, neither of which was he able to 
answer to my satisfaction. The first was, that “ spiritual things 
are spiritually discerned.” One must be a holy man to be able 
fully to understand Gop’s Holy Word. It seemed to me that 
this one objection was fatal to his theory. If an ungodly man 
can interpret Homer as well as a godly man, but cannot inter- 
pret the Bible as well, it seems evident to me that there is 
something “more” involved in the interpretation of Scripture 
than in the interpretation of Homer, and something “ different” 
too. We had read the text that day, “I will put enmity be- 
tween thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed. It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” 
It did not seem to me that every one who was capable of fol- 
lowing the grammatical and literal sense of that verse was 
thereby constituted an adequate expounder of the prophecy’s 
whole meaning. The main thing he said in answer to the 
stated objection was, that an ungodly man was not capable of 
understanding anything with absolute correctness. But, I say, 
especially not Holy Scripture. 

Another objection he stated, and did not fully answer, was in 
relation to the ¢yfes of Scripture. He might argue, that other 
books sometimes use symbolic, or allegoric, or parabolic, lan- 
guage. I fancy he would find much less in Scripture that is 
typical or symbolic than we find, who have been trained up in 
the Catholic or Patristic school of interpretation. But even a 
few types are fatal to the view that Scripture has only one, and 
that the literal or surface meaning. For the rest, he had the 
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same contempt that Archdeacon Farrar expresses for all the 
interpreters of the early Church, and still more for all those 
of the Middle Ages. Wisdom was born with the glorious 
nineteenth century, and Jew and Christian alike had all been 
floundering in the mists and bogs of error, until the great inter- 
preters arose who confined themselves to the exegesis of the 
literal sense, and allowed no Scripture more than one gram- 
matical, historical, rational, common-sense meaning. 

Now we of the Catholic School do not despise the literal 
sense, nor disparage any worthy efforts to elucidate the literal 
sense, by study of the times in which the different Scriptures 
were written, the places in which their scene is laid, or to which 
they refer, the customs and manners and characteristics of Ori- 
ental nations, the whole historical and geographical setting of 
the sacred writings, and the life and genius of each individual 
writer, as well as the language in which he wrote, and all cir- 
cumstances that influenced his diction and style. We do not 
wish, nor intend, to neglect the human side of Scripture au- 
thorship. We recognise that the deeper sense of any Scripture 
is based upon, and grows out of, its primary, literal sense. We 
accept with gratitude the brilliant illustrations of the Bible 
which writers like Farrar and Stanley and Milman and Ewald 
and other Rationalists have given us, while we supplement, and 
sometimes correct, their writings by those of Wordsworth and 
Burgon and Pusey, of Lange and Bengel and Stier, men trained 
in a more patristic and catholic school. We accept, in good 
part, these men’s teaching about the literal sense, though we 
feel that it is far from fathoming all the purpose and mean- 
ing of Scripture. But what we particularly object to is their 
denials of some truths that to us are very sacred. To instance 
one or two of these from Archdeacon Farrar. He denies that 
the Song of Songs has any reference to Curist and the Church. 
To him it is a simple idyl of true and chaste love in Israel. He 
says it is “in defiance of the whole history of the Canon,” that 
we hold Chronicles and Ecclesiastes and Esther to be parts of the 
Word of Gop as really as the Gospel of S. Fohn. He faults 
an ancient expositor for asserting, “in opposition to the whole 
idea of the New Testament,” that not only the family of Aaron 
in the Old Dispensation, but the Christian Presbyters in the 
New, are “sacrificial priests.” He commends Cardinal New- 
man for acknowledging that the Rule of Vincent of Lerius is 
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“hardly applicable for our times,” apparently forgetting the 
special interest Newman had in discarding that Rule, and the 
position in which his rejection of it left him. He gives as one 
of his mottoes a quotation from Spener: “ We should not inter- 
pret the Scriptures by the Creeds but the Creeds by the Scrip- 
tures.” In more than one place he repudiates the idea of in- 
terpreting “according to the Analogy of the Faith.” He sneers 
at S. Augustine for believing that the words “I laid me down 
and slept, and rose up again, for the Lorp sustained me,” had 
their principal intention in a prophetic reference to our Lorp. 
Criticising Tertullian, he says of him: “If, in spite of S. Paul’s 
express disclaimer, he insists on the resurrection of the identi- 
cal flesh, he asserts that S. Paul does so likewise.” S. Paul cer- 
tainly says, “To every seed his own body,” and resurrectionem 
carnts is the usual Latin of the Apostles’ Creed. And all the 
resurrections of the Bible were resurrections of the identical 
flesh. Even our Loxp’s Body was idem, although alter, in the 
resurrection change. Archdeacon Farrar refuses over and 
over again to find a plural personality in the form Elohim, or 
in the phrase, “let us make man in our image,” or in the “ Holy, 
holy, holy” of the Angels’ Hymn. And he praises Calvin for 
rejecting these and other patristic fancies, such as that the 
mercy-seat was the throne of Gop, which Calvin called “a crass 
figment ” — not even like the English Prayer-Book, to/eradiles 
incptias. And applauds Luther for asserting that Scripture has 
none but its literal meaning, though he says Luther was not 
always consistent in maintaining this. And he says in his own 
name, that “it is as impossible now to interpret Scripture by 
the methods of Akiba or Hilary, as to interpret nature by 
the methods of Pythagoras.” It is very ingenious in him to 
sandwich Hilary between Akiba and Pythagoras. But that is 
only one out of many places in which he avows his contempt 
for the whole patristic school of interpretation. His method is 
to pick out all the mistakes made by each successive school that 
he discusses, all the extravagances of which any of its members 
were ever guilty, and then to present these massed together, as 
fair samples of the method of that respective school. Then, 
having reviewed and condemned every past school, this judicious 
abscission leaves only the present glorious school of himself and 
his friends, as alone worthy the attention of sensible men. Let 
me endeavor, as briefly as I can, to show that in some essential 
VOL. XLIX.—NO. 169. 13 
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respects this shallow and vainglorious modern school is really 
inferior to the ancient and the Catholic consensus of Scripture’s 
soundest and best interpreters. As in so many other cases, the 
true doctrine of the Church Catholic on this subject includes 
and comprehends all the imperfect doctrines concerning it, as 
the infinite arch of Gop’s sky includes and comprehends all 
human works and devices. It is “the way of Gop more per- 
fectly.” I will speak specially of a sense beyond the literal 
sense of Scripture, of what is called the Mystical Interpreta- 
tion. 

First, there is a large class of z#inspired writings that convey 
a sense beyond the literal sense. A%sop’s Fables live, not as 
statements about particular animals that are mentioned, but as 
suggestions of broad facts in human nature and in human life. 
Oriental literatures contain poems avowedly mystical, in which 
love and wine, with their physical excitements, are used to 
shadow forth the religious history of souls. Bunyan’s unrivalled 
prose Epic is to the child an interesting series of literal adven- 
tures. To the adult its literal sense is transparent glass, shone 
through everywhere by spiritual meanings. Spenser's Faerie 
Queene, the best parts of Dante, the best parts of Paradise Lost, 
for instance Satan’s colloquy with Sin and Death, send us almost 
without our noticing it from their literal to their spiritual mean- 
ing. Nay, it is the common method of language itself to intro- 
duce the spiritual by the physical. Only we have forgotten the 
literal meaning of many of the words we speak or hear, and re- 
tain in our minds only their spiritual sense. Our Saviour, 
above all teachers that ever lived, sent His disciples from the 
literal to the mystical sense of the words he used. “I spake it 
not to you concerning the leaven of bread; that ye should be- 
ware of the leaven of the Pharisees,” ‘“ Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it again.” “Our friend Lazarus 
sleepeth, but I go that I may awaken him out of sleep.” “No 
man putteth new wine into old wine-skins.” ‘The good shep- 
herd giveth his life for the sheep.” Will Archdeacon Farrar 
say that the story of the good Samaritan, or that of the Prodi- 
gal Son, are only to be taken in their literal sense, or that their 
surface meaning is important, in comparison with that which 
underlies it? 

The Old Testament is not so full of parables as the Gospels, 
although it contains Jotham’s fable, Sampson’s riddle, Isaiah's 
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song of the vineyard, Ezekiel’s story of Aholah and Aholibah, and 
his vision of the dry bones, and of the restored city and temple, 
Jeremiah’s potter’s wheel, Daniel’s visions of empires, Pharaoh's 
and Nebuchadnezzar’s dreams, the visions of Zechariah and of 
other prophets, preludes to the glorious cycle of visions that make 
up the last book of Holy Scripture, the Apocalypse of S. John. 
Archdeacon Farrar’s worst perpetration as an interpreter of 
Scripture has been his referring the whole Apocalypse to the 
early period of the Christian era. As well say that the Resurrec- 
tion is past already, as to say that the whole Apocalypse has 
been fulfilled. 

It may be said to be from the nature of things, from the con- 
stitution of the two worlds, “visible and invisible,” which Gop 
hath made “double, one over against the other,” that the Divine 
Word, like the highest merely human utterances, like the best 
poetry, expresses spiritual truths by words and phrases that on 
their surface speak of mere material things. But it has been by 
Divine Institution, since the original Creation, that the appoint- 
ments of one Dispensation, largely material in themselves, have 
prefigured things of another dispensation — things, if not ex- 
clusively spiritual, yet much more spiritual than they. Every 
one’s memory will furnish abundance of instances. Every Old 
Testament sacrifice, even those of Isaac and of Jephthah’s 
daughter, foretold the death of Curist. The Burnt-offering, 
the Sin-offering, the Peace-offering, the Passover, the Red 
Heifer, the Meat-offering, the Drink-offering, the Incense, the 
Shew-bread, the Seven-branched Lamp, have each a reference 
to some part of the Gospel plan of salvation. Will Archdea- 
con Farrar aver that the arrangements of the service of the 
Jewish temple, or the ceremonies of the Great Day of Atone- 
ment, had no meaning but their primary and literal meaning? 
Has he written a Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and does he maintain that Melchizedek, and Moses, and the 
Levitical priesthood, are nothing but pieces of History to us 
Christians, have for us only their primary and literal meaning? 
Credat Judaus — non ego. 1 rather listen to S. Augustine, with 
” In vetere Testamento novum latet. 

In novo Testamento vetus patet. 


And not only by Divine institution, but by providential arrange- 
ment, the things and the persons and the events of the Old 
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Dispensation were continual prefigurations of the things and 
the persons and events of the New. What the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures were to the old Hebrew Church was one thing. 
What they are to the Christian Church is all that and far more. 
The Law and the Prophets had served their purpose for the 
Church to which they were originally given, when He whom 
they prefigured came, and for His Disciples “opened their un- 
derstandings "that they might understand in fulness those ancient 
writings, and “explained to them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning Himself.” And yet we are told that Holy Scripture 
has no mystical meaning, and that they are foolish and frivolous 
triflers who seek in inspired Old Testament Scripture a meaning 
probably unknown to its first readers, perhaps not fully understood 
by its authors themselves, “searching what, or what manner of 
time, the spirit of Curist which was in them did signify, when it 
testified beforehand the sufferings of Curist and the glory that 
should follow.” So far from being frivolous or extravagant, at 
least in their principle, the mystical interpreters, as Dean Burgon 
said twenty-five years ago, are simply “following the method of 
Curist and His Apostles.” It was a mystical interpretation 
when CurisT said of the Gop of Abraham, and of Isaac, and 
of Jacob, “ He is not a Gop of the dead, but of the living,” 
and drew from the dialogue at the burning bush an argument 
for the resurrection of the dead. When S. Paul says of Sa- 
rah and of Hagar, “these things are an allegory,” I do not be- 
lieve he was mentioning the only allegory that he knew of in 
the Old Testament ; nor when he applied “ Thou shalt not muz- 
zle the ox that treadeth out the corn” to the maintenance of the 
Christian Ministry, do I believe he was making a mere fanciful 
and arbitrary and isolated adaptation of an Old Testament text. 
Rather, in my judgment, he was giving samples of a method, a 
method perhaps not always correctly applied by the doctors of 
the post-Apostolic Church, but correct in itself, and to be judged 
in its applications, not by one sweeping condemnation, but ac- 
cording to the merits of each particular case. I but mention the 
spiritual interpretations of the story of the Flood, warranted by 
inspired New Testament writers, and pass to the early history of 
Israel as a nation. Througn a long period that history is one 
continuous allegory, accepted as such by the vast majority of 
Christians ; yet only some hints of the entire spiritual bearing of 
that story are found in the writers of the New Testament. You 
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will not find it fully drawn out in the New Testament that the 
land of Egypt represents the world, Pharaoh the Lord of this 
world, the Red Sea the Blood of Curisr and the waters of Bap- 
tism, the drowned Egyptians the forgiven sins of Christians, the 
wilderness the Christian pilgrimage, the giving of the Law, con- 
firmation ; the manna, the quails, the water from the rock, the 
Lord's Supper; the river Jordan, death; the land of Canaan, 
Heaven ; the Canaanitish tribes, the chief besetting sins ; Joshua 
and the other successive deliverers, CHrist ; David also and the 
kings, CHRIST in one relation; Samuel and the Prophets in an- 
other; Aaron and the Priests in a third ; — you will not find, I 
say, this vast system of type and allegory fully drawn out in the 
New Testament, yet the principle on which we draw it out is 
sufficiently guaranteed there. “As Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent in the wilderness,” said our Lord to Nicodemus, “even so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up.” “ As Jonah was three days 
and three nights in the fish’s belly,” even so the Son of Man. 
“They drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them,” says 
S. Paul. “They were all baptised unto Moses in the cloud and 
in the sea.” But all this is mystical interpretation, as much so 
as the interpretation which Archdeacon Farrar sneers at, that 
the scarlet skein of Rahab the harlot typified the Blood of 
Curist, even as did the blood-crossed door of an Israelite’s 
house on the Exodus-night; or that the falling flat of the walls 
of Jericho at the trumpet-blasts of the priests typified the 
power of Curist’s Gospel against the fortified kingdom of Sa- 
tan and his hosts. 

I pass to my final points— the more than single sense, the 
more than literal meaning, of prophecy. A verse which I gave 
from S. Peter bore upon this point also. Equally to my purpose 
is the verse succeeding that one. ‘‘ Unto whom it was revealed 
that not unto themselves, but unto us, they did minister the 
things which are now reported unto you by them that have 
preached the Gospel unto you with the Hoty GuostT sent down 
from heaven; which things the angels desire to look into.” 
The last clause alludes to a mystical understanding of the posi- 
tion of the Cherubim with respect to the Ark of the Covenant, 
itself an accepted type of the Incarnate Word. “Not unto 
themselves, but unto us,” is the main statement of the text. 
Prophecy had a meaning besides its meaning for its speakers or 
its first hearers. No prophecy of the Scripture is of any private 
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(any confined) interpretation. The Bible is a unique book in 
this, that it contains all the prophetic revelation Gop has given 
to the members of His Church and Kingdom. The fact that 
no other book contains what may be called first-hand prophecy 
is sufficient proof that the Bible cannot be interpreted by the 
methods which suffice for the interpretation of ordinary human 
books. To be sure, Luther is quoted as saving, with Arch- 
deacon Farrar’s approval, that inspiration is n ¢ confined to the 
Bible. But that idea, in which the modern Unitarians, and the 
liberal school generally, concur, is only part of a general scheme 
of abolition of distinction between the holy and the profane, the 
natural and the supernatural, the merely human and the also 
Divine. Whatever human prognostications may at any time 
have been borne out by subsequent events, we are not on that 
account bound to treat them as part of the inspired Word of 
Gop. The Jewish Church knew what inspired writings it 
had received as sufficiently authenticated. And the Christian 
Church knew which of the writings of Apostolic times were the 
production of men moved to write by the Hoty Guost. To 
Catholic Christians the Canonical Books, and they alone, are 
inspired. They alone contain genuine prophecy. And this 
makes the Bible a unique, supernatural book. 

In New Testament quotations of Old Testament prophecy, it 
is implied that there is more meaning in such prophecy than the 
primary and literal meaning, and that prophecy was capable of 
more fulfilments than its first recipients, or the prophets them- 
selves, always knew of or had in mind. Take, for instance, 
the words of Hosea, “ Out of Egypt have I cailed my Son.” In 
its primary meaning the saying undoubtedly referred to the 
Exodus, and was historical. Yet S. Matthew has no doubt that 
in CuristT it was fulfilled as a prophecy. To say that S. Mat- 
thew was mistaken is to break up every principle according to 
which we rely on Holy Scripture as Divine. If S. Matthew was 
right, then the words of Hosea had a meaning besides their 
primary and literal signification. And the words fairly admit a 
further application. Egypt being a type of the world, of the 
natural state of man, it is true of every man to whom the 
preaching of the Gospel comes, especially of every one who has 
obeyed the Gospel, that of him Gop has said, “ Out of Egypt 
have I called my Son.” Continually, in the Psalms, the same 
passage may be understood of the Psalmist, of Curist, of the 
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Church, Jewish or Christian, of the church-member, Jewish or 
Christian, in different points of view. You follow what the 
Psalmist is saying about himself, and you come upon words that 
have unmistakable reference to Curist. Words spoken prima- 
rily of Zion tell the fortunes of the Church Catholic, or some 
particular communion, Or you find, in the trials of David, the 
exact reflection of some private personal experience. Consider 
the sixteenth Psalm, with S. Peter's inspired interpretation of 
it, and say if that Psalm had only one signification. To deny 
prophecy a double sense is the first step toward turning CHRIST 
and the Church out of the Old Testament. This the American 
Bible Society began to do, with their modernised headings of 
paragraphs, Messiah for Curist, and Zion for Church, when 
Bishop Coxe made public remonstrance, and checked that down- 
ward tendency. Cardinal Newman, though fallen into heresy as 
to the rule of faith, is right in a quoted saying of his, that 
“the Mystical Interpretation and Orthodoxy stand or fall to- 
gether.” 

The living creatures are “full of eyes, before and behind.” 
The prophecies have “ springing or germinant fulfilments.” 
Rachel mourned for her children when they were carried into 
captivity in Jeremiah’s own time. Rachel mourned for her chil- 
dren when Herod murdered the innocents. And many a Chris- 
tian mother, while mourning, is consoled for her children. 
“They are without fault before the throne of God.” And 
“there is hope in thine end, saith Jehovah. Thy children shall 
come again from the land of the enemy.” “ Thy children shall 
come again to their own border.” 

Professor Briggs, of New York, has just published a book on 
Prophecy, which denies its double sense. Says a notice of it 
in The Living Church, “It may startle some readers to find that 
‘the higher criticism’ (the word higher, by the way, is erro- 
neously inserted. Higher criticism applies to whole books, not 
to texts or paragraphs, the newer criticism is probably what 
is meant)” rules out a reference to the Trinity in Genesis i. 26, 
the personal designation of Shiloh, the Peace-Bringer, in Gen- 
esis xlix. 10, the Virgin in /saiah vii. 14, and in J/saiah ix. 7, to 
find “ Father of Everlastingness” supplanted by “ Distributor 
of Spoils.” Be it remembered that S. Matthew guarantees 
the Catholic interpretation of the Virgin bearing Immanuel, as S. 
Peter does that of the soul not left in Hades. One would think 
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that, when a man finds that his theories of interpretation bring 
him into point-blank antagonism to the assertions of Apostles 
and Evangelists, he would surmise that perhaps his theories 
needed some revision. But no! It is only “so much the worse 
for the facts.” Says Professor Briggs, as “ The Old Testament 
Student” summarises him: “ Hebrew prediction has no double 
sense, and indeed no successive fulfilment. What interpreters 
commonly understand as successive fulfilment, is but the reali- 
sation of some phase of the Messianic ideal before the ideal 
itself is attained.” Said Bishop Horsley, quoted by Burgon, 
“Time was when I myself was in this opinion.” “A patient 
investigation of the subject brought me, by Gop’s blessing to 
a better mind.” He instances the prophecy, “ Gop shall en- 
large Japhet, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem ;” which, 
he says, “‘ has received various fulfilments, in events of various 
kinds, in various ages of the world.” And it will, no doubt, be 
more and more fulfilled, even to the end of the world, in events 
which not Noah, but only Gop, perfectly foresaw. 

“The end of the age” was the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
that was in one s*3e CHRIST’s coming, as had been previous 
judgments,—the .. 1, the destruction of Sodom, the over- 
throw of Pharaoh, the Babylonish captivity. But the final com- 
ing, typified by so many previous judgments, will be not only 
the end of the era, but the consummation of all things, the 
final end of this present world. Visions of the prophets, par- 
tially fulfilled in the restoration from Babylon, more thoroughly 
fulfilled in the kingdom of Messiah’s first advent, await their 
perfect and final fulfilment in the eternal kingdom of the Second 
Advent, in “the new heavens and new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” 

The judgment of the Church Catholic, in regard to Scripture 
interpretation, condemns the rationalising theses at almost every 
point. It coincides with the statements of a passage from Bacon, 
quoted by Burgon, and used by him as a motto : — 

As the literal sense is, as it were, the main stream or river, so the 
moral sense chiefly, and sometimes the allegorical or typical are 
those whereof the Church hath most use ; not that I wish men to be 
bold in allegories, or indulgent or light in allusions ; but that I do much 
condemn that interpretation of the Scriptures, which is only after the 
manner as men use to interpret a profane book. 


So that other book of nature, Gop’s works, gets only a literal 
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interpretation from material science. Yet it has a mystical 
meaning, also, which the poets partly, and most of all the proph- 
ets, perceive and declare. A meaning which none of the un- 
godly shall understand, “ but the wise shall understand.” 
JoserH M. CLARKE. 





THE CHANGES IN THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. 


1. Report of the Foint Committee on the Book of Common Prayer, 
appointed by the General Convention of 1883. 

2. Report of the Committee of Conference on the Report of the Foint 
Committee on Liturgical Enrichment in the Supplemental Four- 
nal of the General Convention of 1883. 

3. Fournal of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America of 1883. 

4. Notification to the Dioceses of the Proposed Changes in the Prayer 
Book. 1883, 1886. 

5. Alterations and Additions in the Book of Common Prayer (Offi- 
cial). 1886. 

6. Appendix — Alterations and Additions in the Book of Common 
Prayer finally adopted by the General Convention of 1886. 

7. The Standard Book of Common Prayer. 1871. 


Tue “ Alterations and Additions” in the Book of Common 
Prayer finally adopted by the General Convention of 1886 have 
been copyrighted in accordance with the directions of Canon 19, 
Title I., Section 3 ; and, by a resolution of the House of Depu- 
ties, a copy of these alterations and additions, authenticated by 
the secretaries of both Houses, has been sent to every clergy- 
man in this Church. Though the resolution only directs that 
the copy which is to be sent to every clergyman shall be authen- 
ticated by the secretaries of both Houses, yet the Canon of the 
Convention, in requiring that the copies which are to be deliv- 
ered to the custodian of the Standard Prayer Book shall be 
further “attested by the presiding officers of the respective 
Houses,” and that “a copyright of said alterations and addi- 
tions ” shall be taken out, seems to direct that the “ Alterations 
and Additions,” as copyrighted, should contain not only the 
certificate of the secretaries, but also the attestation of the pre- 
siding officers. For want of this additional attestation, some of 
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the Bishops of this Church have pronounced the “ Official No- 
tice” of the Secretary of the House of Deputies to be “ without 
sufficient authority.” 

The certified “* Appendix” of the custodian of the Standard 
Prayer Book, approved by the Presiding Bishop and two other 
Bishops, which is required to be printed with each future issue 
or edition of the Book of Common Prayer, has also been pre- 
pared and copyrighted by canonical order, and may be pur- 
chased from its publishers, Messrs. E. & J. B. Young & Com- 
pany. 

From these two official documents, even should they contain 
typographical or other inaccuracies, we may fairly gather the 
purport and extent of the changes which have been finally 
adopted, and which, according to the unanimous report of the 
Committee on Amendments to the Constitution, “have be- 
come, and are now, part of the Prayer Book.” The General 
Convention, following therein, as it would seem, the expressed 
voice of a majority of the Diocesan Conventions and the care- 
ful report of their Joint Committee of Fifteen on Liturgical 
Revision, has taken no action for the present, and it is to be 
hoped for the future also, upon by far the larger part of the 
changes which were adopted in 1883, including in this rejection, 
besides other proposed additions, some fifty-nine new prayers. 
No action was taken upon a single word of the entire matter on 
thirty consecutive pages in the Notification to the Dioceses, 1885, 
from p. §3 to p. 83, though these contained sundry new offices 
and twenty-eight new prayers. The “comparatively few” alter- 
ations that have been finally adopted are mostly rubrical, verbal, 
or permissive. The very few additions made are chiefly in the 
way of restoration, as in the insertion of the word “again” in 
the Apostles’ Creed, and of the evangelical Canticles, or in selec- 
tions from Holy Scripture, as in the Epistle and Gospel for the 
Feast of the Transfiguration. There are, I believe, on/y four en- 
tirely new compositions added, out of the large number proposed, 
and these would seem to be of minor importance, to wit, a per- 
missive substitution of the words, ‘ Let us humbly confess our 
sins unto Almighty God,” for the “ Dearly beloved brethren,” 
in the Evening Prayer ; a permissive Prayer for the President 
in the evening ; a new suffrage in the Litany; and a Collect 
for the Transfiguration. 

The changes which have been adopted will be generally ad- 
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mitted to be improvements, but we might well have waited a 
few years for them, until a// the alterations and additions made 
could have been printed in their proper places, and thus the 
present abnormal state of the Prayer Book would have been 
avoided. It was wisely ordered that there should be no new 
Standard Prayer Book issued until all the changes proposed 
should be finally passed. This action was necessary to prevent 
the printing of a new Prayer Book which would become useless 
in a few years, to protect publishers, and to keep the book at a 
moderate price. However, the want of a Standard Book, though 
it be only for a few years, will be a great evil to the Church, and 
it is to be feared that, within the next three years, and possibly 
for a longer period, before we have a Standard Book to guide 
and control us, the already varying use in performing the ser- 
vices will be intensified, and the number of different uses be 
largely increased. It will be difficult for the clergy, and more 
difficult still for the laity, to know what is now a part of the 
Prayer Book, so long as these alterations and additions are not 
printed in their proper places in our Books. I can see but one 
possible good that can arise from this uncertain state of things. 
It will probably lead, as we may hope, all parties in the Church 
— High, Low, Broad, and “ American” — to concur in insist- 
ing upon no further changes being made in the Prayer Book 
after 1889, for many long years to come. Everything that may 
be passed after that year must be put into a Book of Offices, if 
such is to be, which would be distinct from the Prayer Book, 
and ought to be compiled with the utmost care, and not be hur- 
ried into even permissive use without due examination and crit- 
icism. 

I am sorry to say further, that, in my judgment, there are 
several important inaccuracies, both in the “ Official Notice” of 
the Secretary, and in the certified “ Appendix” of the custo- 
dian, and some of these are caused by the adoption of doubtful 
clauses by the Convention, incident to hurried action in attempt- 
ing to correct the many propositions in the Notification during 
a brief session. I do not impute blame to our careful secreta- 
ries and our faithful custodian. They have had a most difficult 
task to perform, and it is no wonder if there should be an occa- 
sional blunder in their work. Many Diocesan Reports and a 
respectable minority in the Convention deprecated any final ac- 
tion whatever, at that session, on the otification, because of 
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its unacceptableness as a whole, and because of the supposed 
impossibility for the Convention, or its committee, in so short 
and busy a time, to examine thoroughly, and act advisedly on, 
so large and complicated a work. It was on this account that 
many persons would have desired to refer the whole subject of 
liturgical revision to a commission, to report at the next Con- 
vention, or even later. There should have been no adoption of 
partial changes, as most of us will now see and acknowledge. 

In the Official Notice of Alterations and Additions, 1886, on 
p. 18, No. 1, about the insertion of the Gloria Patri, the word 
“same,” from the Notification to the Dioceses, 1885 [p. 30 (%)], 
has been omitted, by the Convention or the secretaries, and the 
meaning of the sentence is thereby altered. The phrase, “ in- 
sert after the same rubric” means after the rubric as changed in 
1883, as is evident from the Yournal of the General Convention 
of 1883 [p. 398 (2) ; p. 431, 8, 9]. The Convention of 1883 voted 
to change the old rubric, and to put the Gloria Patri “ after the 
same rubric.” The Convention of 1886 declined to change the 
rubric | Notification, p. 30 (g)]|, but yet voted, as before, to insert 
the Gloria Patri “after the same rubric,” that is, as it had been 
changed in 1883 [otification, p. 30 (2)]. If the Convention of 
1886 adopted the same action as that of 1883 about the Gloria 
Patri, inasmuch as it did zo¢ also change the rubric before the 
Venite, there is now no changed rubric in existence, “after” 
which to put the Gloria Patri, and its action was futile. But if 
the Convention voted to put the Gloria Patri after the old un- 
changed rubric, as its action in Schedule B., p. 10, No. 5, would 
seem to prove, this was ew action, and should have been put 
in Schedule B., and no change has yet been finally made in the 
Prayer Book, in respect to printing the Gloria Patri. 

Number 2 [p. 18] of the Official Notice must share the fate 
of No. 1. If the Gloria Patri has no place as yet in the Prayer 
Book, no rubric can be put “after” it. 

Number 4 [p. 18] ought to have read, in the original Report 
in 1883, and in the Notification, as follows: “ For the second 
rubric after the Benedicite [and for the present rubric before 
the Benedictus), the following is substituted :—” etc. Since the 
new rubric before the Benedictus is substituted for the old rubric 
before the ¥xéz/ate, and that Canticle can have no rubric, such 
as YJ Or this Hyman, till 1880, the Benedictus would seem to be 
now always obligatory, and possibly the Fudzlate is to be said 
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also. It is zmplied in the action as passed, but it should have 
been definitely expressed in words, that the Benedictus is to 
be printed dcfore the Fudbilate, as is affirmed in the certified 
“ Appendix” [p. 14]. 

In No. 5 [p. 18] the clause, “the following verses are added 
to the Benedictus,” is inaccurate, and should read according to 
the Votification [p. 32 (z)], “the hitherto omitted portion of the 
Benedictus is inserted, and an open space is left between the 
first four and the last eight verses of the hymn; so that the 
hymn reads as follows : — 

“ Benedictus, S. Luke, i. 68. Blessed be the Lorp Gop of 
Israel : for, etc.” 

All this explanatory order was acted upon, and is needed to 
show the musical colon throughout the entire hymn, and to 
legalise, 7f possible, the omitting of the old rubric 4 Or s¢his 
Hymn before the Benedictus. 

Number 6 [p. 21] is faulty in omitting a clause which is given 
in the Notification [p. 43 (2)], and which could have been put in 
the Notice after the printing of the Magnificat, to wit: “and 
(this is) followed by this rubric, in place of the present one : — 
{| Or this Psalm, etc.” The clause which has been omitted in 
the Notice is required in order to declare that the old rubric 
before the Cantate has been changed in wording and position. 
According to the present reading of No. 6 [p. 21], the Maguif- 
cat with its rubric seems to be ordered to be inserted before the 
old rubric of the Cantate, and to be followed by the new one. 

In No. 7 [p. 21] the word “note” has been omitted, and the 
last clause of it therefore should have read thus: “ the following 
note is inserted,” as in the Notification [p. 44 (/)]. 

In No. 8 [p. 22] the peculiar phraseology used, which is taken 
literally from the Notification [p. 45 (&)], has caused much 
trouble. What is the meaning of the expression, “the second 
rubric following the Bonum est confitert,” as there given? The 
Joint Committee of 1886, in their Report, evidently supposed it 
to be the second rubric, as given in the Standard Prayer Book 
[p. 19], that is the old rubric before the Deus misereatur, which 
is afterwards changed in place and wording by No. g [p. 22], 
and therefore they did not advocate the adoption of (7) [otzf- 
cation, p. 44]. But the House of Bishops, supposing the “note” 
about the Quemadmodum to be a rubric, and that the “second 
rubric” referred to the new note and the first old rubric, adopted 
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the note as given in (7) No. 44, only to be soon erased by Sched- 
ule B. 

There would have been no need for all this confusion, and for 
such temporary action, if the language had been correctly reported 
in the Official Notification of 1883. According to the original 
Report in 1883 [p. 15 (7)], and the Fournal of the General Con- 
vention, 1883 [pp. 402 (7); 432, Nos. 7, 8; 339, iv. (/) ; 362; iv. 
(2)], the Notification should have read as follows: “Insert imme- 
diately after the second rubric on p. 19 [of the Standard Prayer 
Book], the hymn called Mune dimittis, etc.” The second rubric 
on p. 19 of the Standard is the rubric about the reading of the 
second Lesson, as the “ Appendix,” No. 4 [p. 6] has rightly 
translated and explained the words “ the second rubric” of the 
Notice, No. 8 [p. 22]. 

In No. 8 [p. 27] the expression, “ The rubric which fol- 
lows, —” etc., ought to have read in the original Report and 
in the Notification, “ The two rubrics which follow,” etc., since 
according to the present action the rubric before the second 
Exhortation is not removed, and that exhortation in its new 
position has no rubric. 

In No. 12 [p. 28] an important clause has been omitted at the 
end, as follows: “ As is now done in the case of the Oblation.” 
Nottfication {p. 103 (m)]. The Oblation is printed with a space 
between it and the preceding sentence, as well as in a distinct 
paragraph, but it has no space after it and before the Invoca- 
tion. Hence, according to this direction, the Invocation is made 
a distinct paragraph, and has a space before it, but none after 
it. However, according to the printing, both of the Book An- 
nexed and of the Notification, there is a space after the Invoca- 
tion, and the succeeding sentence is also made a paragraph. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that this method of printing the Invo- 
cation may be sustained, for it is highly desirable, it seems to 
me, that a// the sentences in this Prayer of Consecration should 
be in distinct paragraphs. 

The certified “ Appendix,” in my judgment, is also incom- 
plete and inaccurate. It certifies that “the alterations and addi- 
tions” are “exhibited in this Appendix,” and yet it does not 
“exhibit” the changes in the Calendar, nor the “ New Tables 
for finding Easter-day, etc.” 

On page 14 of the “Appendix” there is no notice that the 
rubric before the Fubdbilate has been cancelled, and that the 
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rubrics before the Canfate and the Deus misereatur have been 
changed. 

On page I5 it is not said that the Invocation is made a dis- 
tinct paragraph, “as is now done in the case of the Oblation.” 

It may be seen from this brief examination of the “Official 
Notice” and the certified “ Appendix,” that the action of the 
last General Convention was doubtful in some important points, 
and that the Official Reports of the alterations and additions in 
the Prayer Book are imperfect and inaccurate in several partic- 
ulars. The moral one may draw from this is, that the Conven- 
tion should not have attempted to act upon the changes in the 
Notification “ without an entire revision of them” during the 
next three years or longer, as was recommended by many Dio- 
cesan Conventions and by a respectable minority in the General 
Convention, or if it acted at all upon the changes proposed, it 
should have acted finally upon the whole of them, so that a new 
Standard Prayer Book could have been immediately issued, in 
order that clergy and people might easily and understandingly 
join in the services of this Church. 

For the same reason also, there should be zo new action on 
the Prayer Book in the next General Convention, but there 
should be only the tinal adoption or rejection of the changes 
which have been already adopted in the last Convention. 

FREDERICK GIBSON. 
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RECENT VERSE. 


Amonc recent works of poetry we have received the Liber 
Amoris,* a mystical poem, breathing the spirit of the days of 
chivalry and the troubadours. It is difficult to understand the 
object of such a work in this nineteenth century, excepting as a 
literary tour de force, and as such we cannot call it a success. 
A Japanese fan has a certain beauty of its own, but no one 
can survey with any pleasure a badly executed imitation. Mr. 
Carpenter is palpably a disciple of Shelley, whose imagery his 
mind is evidently very familiar with—and he has also been 
under the influence of Swinburne. The intricate rhythms of 
the former poet, however, never eluded the control of the mas- 
ter’s hand, and a clear, vivid series of ideas and intense emotions 
strikes the mind of the reader even through the most involved 
cloud of words in which he clothed his conceptions. In the 
lyrics of the Lzber Amoris we find the words,—but it is as 
Hamlet says, ‘‘ Words, words, words.” We hunt in vain for 
such overmastering emotion as we find in the choric passages of 
Swinburne, such as the one commencing “ What shall be done 
with all these tears of ours,” etc., or the clear imagery of Shel- 
ley’s most rapturous strain. All that Mr. Martin has reached is 
something which an untrained or superficial reader might con- 
sider an echo of the sound of those great English lyric writers. 
Nor is this all. 

The verse of Liber Amoris is even mechanically imperfect. 
Such rhymes as “dungeon, plunging ;” “ashen, fashion” pre- 
vail. We would discountenance the invention of such words 
as “day-boor,” evidently coined unmeaningly as a rhyme to 
“neighbour.” The only terms on which the public of to-day will 





* Liber Amoris ; Being the Book of Love of Brother Aurelius. By HENRY BER- 
NARD CARPENTER. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 4887. 
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accept a poetic resuscitation of old and obsolete ideas, of van- 
ished moods of feeling, of unrealities, in short, are patent en- 
thusiasm, and faultless workmanship. The white samite must 
clothe a sword that is both mystic and wonderful; but it must 
be a sword that flashes, and that has a point and anedge. Here 
we miss the keen blade, and for the samite is offered to our 
eyes — what shall we say ? something that very much resembles 
fustian. 


A very different style of book is the Mew Songs and Ballads,* 
in which we have many pleasing and musical effusions of a cul- 
tivated, practised, and unpretentious writer. The authoress 
herself would lay no claim to the highest lyrical rank, but there 
will be many readers who will derive pleasure and consolation 
from her gayer as well as her deeper moods, and so long as ephem- 
eral poetry is a necessity of our literature and life, it can come 
to us in no more fitting and attractive shape than that under 
which we hail it in the volume now before us. We also com- 
mend to the notice of those of our readers who are on the look- 
out for specimens of contemporaneous poetry of merit the 
Holy Tidest of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. But we would ask, 
why seven and not eight Holy Tides? However, it is a clear 
sign of the advancement of Church feeling and of the establish- 
ment of Church ideas when these are admitted as a mofzf in the 
higher walks of legitimate literature. We cannot forbear quot- 
ing that of the seven poems which deals with Christmas, and 
seems to us to be a good example of the authoress’s method of 
treatment. 


CHRISTMAS. 


What is the Curist of Gop? 
It his His touch, His sign, His making known, 
His coming forth from out the all-alone; 

The stretching of a rod 


Abloom with His intent, 

From the invisible. He made worlds so, 

And souls, whose endless life should be to know 
What the worlds meant. 


CuRIsT is the dear “*I Am,” 
The Voice that the cool garden stillness brake, 


* New Songs and Ballads, by NORA PERRY. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1887. 
+t Holy Tides: Seven Songs of Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Easter, 
Whitsun, Trinity. 
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The Human Heart to human hearts that spake 
Long before Abraham. 


The word, the thought, the breath, — 
All chrism of Gop that in creation lay, — 
Was born into a life and name this day: 
Jesus of Nazareth ! 


With man whom He had made 
Gop came down side by side. Not from the skies 
In thunders, but through brother-lips and eyes, 
His messages He said. 


Close to our sins He leant, 
Whispering, “ Be clean!” The High the Awful-Holy, 
Utterly meek, — ah! infinitely lowly, — 

Unto our burden bent 


The might it waited for. 
“Daughter, be comforted. Thou art made whole. 
Son, be forgiven through all thy guilty soul. 

Sin, suffer ye, no more! 


“O dumb, deaf, blind, receive ! 
Shall He who shaped the ear not hear your cry? 
Doth He not tenderly see who made the eye ? 
Ask Me, that I may give! 


“O Bethany and Nain ! 
I show your hearts how safe they are with Me. 
I reach into my deep eternity 

And bring your dead again ! 


“ My kingdom cometh nigh. 
Look up, and see the lightening from afar; 
Over my Bethlehem behold the Star 
Quickening the eastward sky! 


“ From end to end, alway, 
The same Lorn, I am with you. Down the night 
My visible steps make all this mystery bright. 

Lo! it is Christmas Day!” 


THEOLOGY. 


The many velumes of parochial sermons published at the 
present day furnish evidence of the wide prevalence of religious 
thought and devotion. Those who have heard discourses from 
their pastors in the pulpit are not content to carry away and 
meditate upon that which the memory may retain, but desire to 
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have the instruction and advice they have received in a per- 
manent form, which they can study repeatedly. A very helpful 
volume of Sermons, Doctrinal and Practica/,* has been put forth 
by Dr. Dix, receiving its title, Christ at the Door of the Heart, 
from the first sermon in the series. The style of these ser- 
mons, like all written by Dr. Dix, is marked by simplicity and 
earnestness. It is his constant effort to apply Divine truth in 
the most direct manner to the daily life in all stations and 
spheres of action. In so doing he elucidates many texts in a 
striking and original manner, bringing out unexpected contrasts 
or parallels. 

Among these sermons it is difficult to select any one or two, 
where all are excellent, but for illustration we will quote a pas- 
sage or two from that on “ Work and Labor contrasted.” 

“Work and labor are not the same. Work is the operation 
of body or spirit; but labor is not simply work, but work at- 
tended by fatigue, weariness, and pain.” ‘ Work is whatever can 
be done by Gop, or angels, or natural agents, or by any crea- 
ture.” ‘“ Labor is the work of men.” This distinction is applied 
to spiritual labor and work. “ There are many false ideas about 
that service of Gop to which we are called in the Gospel, and 
they tend to this conclusion, that it must be a sweet and easy 
and delightful thing to be a Christian. And so it is in one 
sense ; but not in the sense in which people generally use those 
words ; it is so comparatively but not absolutely, nor does it 
always seem so at the time. If any one finds it sweet, delight- 
ful, and easy to bear the cross and mortify the flesh, to resist 
temptation and school himself in silence and submission to 
practise self-denial and feel the burden and heat of the day, to 
go and come in season and out of season, where good is to be 
done, let him be thankful ; but with most of us it is not so. In 
all our work, whatever intention hallow it, we find labor; and 
it seems hard in certain respects and sometimes so very hard 
that we are all but ready to give out.” 

In the sermon on Self-Consciousness, Dr. Dix utters a wise 
caution against the attempt too closely to imitate the recorded 
lives of saints. “Some make it the work of their devotional 
life not to imitate Curist Himself, but to copy some one who 
was apparently a successful imitator of Him; they seem to 


* Christ at the Door of the Heart, and other Sermons, by MorGan Drx, Rector 
of Trinity Church, New York. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1887. 
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think it easier to follow the example of some good man or 
woman than that of the all- Holy Lorp and King of saints and 
angels, as if He were too great as a model and they must aim 
at a lower mark. There is extreme danger in this, as must be 
obvious.” “It is to be remembered that the saints became 
such, not by living after the example of other people, however 
good and holy, but by looking directly at Curist Himself. Thus 
did they grow to what they are ; it is in that manner only that 
we can become like them.” 


The relation of religion and science is a topic of absorbing 
interest to every intelligent Christian. How widespread this 
interest is we may learn from the throngs which assemble to 
hear the Mouday Lectures in Boston, and from the numerous 
published editions of those Lectures both in this country and 
England. These Lectures, with the exception of one series, 
have been delivered by Dr. Joseph Cook. 

Dr. Cook has recently made a tour of the world, the journey 
extending through two years and seventy-seven days. During 
this tour he visited various cities in Europe, Egypt, Palestine, 
India, Ceylon, China, Japan, Australia, and neighboring islands, 
and delivered numerous lectures. Since his return Dr. Cook 
has given another course of Monday Lectures, founded upon 
his observations and reflections while abroad. These have been 
published together with Preludes on Current Events, under the 
title of Orient.* 

The Preludes have but slight, and most of them no bearing 
upon the matter contained in the Lectures, and it would per- 
haps have been better to have collected them in an independent 
volume. In the prelude on “ Revivals, True and False,” there 
are some excellent and timely remarks upon prevalent hin- 
drances to church extension. 


The worst two evils within the domain of Christendom in our time 
are probably luxurious living among church-members and loose think- 
ing among religious teachings. When the two go together and we 
have a religious club instead of a church, — a club in which, of course, 
it would be uncourteous to suppose that there are any sinners, a club 
that has forgotten that all men are brethren, and that the business of 
the church is to stand between the living and the dead ; when we 


* Orient, with Preludes on Current Events, by JosEPH Cook. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. 
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have a number of such churches connected by close social ties, and 
perhaps giving direction to great central currents in the religious life 
of a city, — the time then has come to unite all the powers of the pul- 

it, the press, and the platform against the choking of Gop’s most 
holy truth by purse-strings and by ribbons, and by dashes of the laven- 
der waters of liberalism. 


The Lectures are largely descriptions of scenery, and re- 
marks upon the appearance, habits, and customs of the people 
whom Dr. Cook met in the East. 

The most important of these Lectures is perhaps that which 
speaks of the so-called religious reformer Keshub Chunder Sen 
and Hindu theism. Dr. Cook gives an account of the lineage 
and education of this remarkable man, and sketches his charac- 
ter and teaching. The Bramo Somaj (Gop Society), a theistic 
organisation had been established by Ram Mohun Roy. This 
society was divided in 1860, when an attempt was made to set 
aside the Hindu rules of caste. ‘“ The leader of the younger 
party of Bramos was Keshub Chunder Sen. Under his incite- 
ment radical social changes were advocated. An Indian Re- 
form Association was established in 1870; an active missionary 
organisation, was constituted ; preachers began to travel from 
one part of the country to the other ; the doctrines of love for 
Gop and communion with Gop (Bakti and Yoga) began to be 
explained with new intensity ; sacraments and ceremonies were 
instituted ; and at last the New Dispensation, as the highest 
development of the Bramo Somaj, was proclaimed in 1880, under 
the spiritual and intellectual leadership of Keshub Chunder 
Sen.” 

Dr. Cook, from frequent personal intercourse with this leader, 
had good opportunity to understand his aims and methods, and 
considers him to be an honest fanatic, who really conferred some 
benefit upon his followers. By his claim to inspiration, Mr. Cook 
thinks that “ he means very little more than we mean by illumi- 
nation of the Hoty Spirit.” A very interesting description is 
given of the method in which Mr. Sen instructed his theologi- 
cal students, and of the room and the surroundings, in and amid 
which that instruction was given. A brief account of his relig- 
ious doctrine and the rites and ceremonies of public worship 
closes this very interesting Lecture. In an appendix we have 
a notice of the death of this great religious leader. 

In another Lecture of this series, we find a clear summary of 
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the various political, religious, and literary changes that are go- 
ing on in Japan, and from which a bright future is anticipated. 

The whole volume gives the impressions of a clear-sighted 
man of vigorous intellect and warm heart upon the various 
social, religious, and political ideas of the day, as exhibited both 
in our own country and among those so different in habit and 
temperament as the various Oriental races. 


The discussion in Reviews, and even the Daily Journals, of 
the recent revised version of the Bible, seems to have given an 
impetus to a more general popular study of the Scriptures. 
Books of various kinds have been published to facilitate this 
study. A work of this kind, intended to gather into one con- 
tinuous narrative the Bible history from the creation to the 
captivity,* has been issued jointly by the Dean and the Pro- 
fessor of the Old Testament Language and Literature in the 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School in Philadelphia. The 
story is given mainly in the language of the Authorised Version 
or the recent Canterbury Revision, much condensed and rear- 
ranged. Numerous verbal changes have, however, been made, 
some based upon the Septuagint version, others on the Hebrew. 
These variations are sometimes unnecessary, and not always 
consistent. Thus Ishmael at the feast when Isaac was weaned 
is represented as “at play” instead of “ mocking ;” but on the 
preceding page the very same word is translated “mocked,” 
where Lot advises his sons-in-law to flee. In the selection and 
arrangement of passages, the editors claim to have been guided 
“ by practical rather than critical considerations.” They explain, 
however, that they “do not wish to be understood as disclaim- 
ing critical views,” but that they “are not conscious of having 
made this work a vehicle for the expression of these views.” 
How far they may have been unconsciously influenced by 
modern German criticism it will be impossible to say until the 
second volume is published, for the cardinal point of this criti- 
cism is the age and the character of the laws of Deuteronomy. 

The book will no doubt prove useful to the young readers for 
whom it was intended, as a convenient compendium of Hebrew 
story. 

* Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian: arranged and edited for young readers as an 
Introduction to the study of the Bible, by Epwarp T. Barr ett, A. M., Dean of the 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School in Philadelphia, and JaHn P. PeTeRs, Ph. D., 


Professor of the Old Testament Language and Literature. Vol. i. Hebrew Story 
from the Creation to the Exile. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1886. 
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The proper method of celebrating religious worship, and 
especially that highest worship to which the name of Liturgy 
specifically belongs, has been engaging the attention of many 
Churchmen both in this country and in England. Even those 
bodies upon whom long custom, if not positive enactment, has 
fixed an extemporaneous public worship, are beginning to feel 
the need of some settled forms of weekly, if not daily, devotion 
in order to keep religious faith fixed and definite. There is in 
the Church a general liturgical movement, which, no doubt, like 
all other great movements, will in the end be productive of per- 
manent beneficial results. Under these circumstances, we hail 
with pleasure every scholarly effort to set before the community 
the true principles of liturgical worship, not as a mere theory, 
but as those principles have been exhibited and developed in 
the past history of the Church. 

Such a book we have in the Liturgies and Offices of the 
Church,* by Edward Burbridge. In this volume “an attempt 
is made to simplify the study of the original sources of the 
Church services by setting forth in an English translation the 
earliest forms of Christian worship, both of the Eastern and 
Western Churches, by pointing out how these were developed 
in medizval Service Books and by tracing the return to prim- 
itive models in the revisions of the sixteenth century.” 

The author points out the distinction between the liturgy 
proper, that service used in the celebration of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, and the “hour offices” at fixed periods in the day. These 
two kinds of services existed among the Jews, represented by 
the temple worship, consisting of sacrifices, and the prayers, 
confessions, and thanksgivings which constituted the synagogue 
worship. The latter was observed along with the former, prob- 
ably from the time of Solomon, certainly from the period of 
Ezra. 

The Apostles were accustomed to this twofold worship, and 
continued to observe its practice. The sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist had taken the place of the old sacrifices, and we read of the 
disciples coming together on the first day of the week to break 
bread ; but we also read of one or more of the Apostles pray- 
ing and singing praises “at midnight,” at “the third hour,” at 
“the szxth hour,” and at “the ninth hour,” sometimes in pri- 


* Liturgies and Offices of the Church. By EDWARD BuRBRIDGE, M. A., Rector of 
Backwell, Somerset. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1886. 
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vate, sometimes when assembled “with one accord in one place,” 
sometimes in the Temple. 

The author considers the Eucharistic service as founded 
upon the sacrificial observances of the Temple, and the “ hour 
offices’”” upon the synagogue worship. Hence he does not 
scruple to say that “in all these senses (in which the Jewish 
observances were sacrifices) the Eucharist is the Christian Sac- 
rifice, inasmuch as by the ordinance of Curist it has taken the 
place of the sacrifices of every kind under the law. It is the 
great Thanksgiving, the great offering of Praise, the great act of 
Communion, the great means of pleading the merits of Curist 
for the remission of sin and for all human needs.” Such was 
the view of this sacrament taken by ancient writers. They re- 
garded it as “pointing men back to the One Perfect Sacrifice, 
as the sacrifices of old had pointed men forwards to it.” “It 
remained for a very much later age to bring in the belief that 
the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Curist was a means 
for making atonement, as if it could be offered continually as a 
fresh sacrifice.” 

All existing liturgies may be traced back to certain distinct 
types belonging to a few of the great Churches. While there 
is a unity of plan in them all, there are at the same time many 
diversities. These diversities constitute the basis of a division 
of liturgies into three great families. “First, there was the 
Eastern or Greek family of Liturgies, in which the service was 
almost, if not quite, unvarying throughout the year. Secondly, 
there was the Gallican family of France and Spain, in which 
almost the whole service varied every day. 7Zhirdly, there was 
the Roman family, in which the main part, named the Canon, 
was unvarying, but which admitted of endless varieties in other 
respects according to the season and the day.” 

Of the Eastern family the author gives translations of the 
earliest and the latest of the five extant Greek liturgies, viz., 
the Clementine, contained in the Apostolic Constitutions, and 
that of S. Chrysostom. It is uncertain whether the former was 
ever in actual use. The latter with some additions is at present 
used in the four Patriarchates and in Russia. The translation 
of this as given by the author is from the form in which the 
Liturgy existed before the eleventh century, and therefore free 
from modern additions. A Latin version of the same Liturgy 
was made for Fisher Bishop of Rochester. This fact is “proof 
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that the Eastern Liturgies were known and studied in England 
in the times preceding the Reformation.” 

The earliest extant Roman Liturgy dates from the middle of 
the fifth century. There are three collections of Latin Services, 
known as “Sacramentaries.” The first is called after Pope Leo 
fa. D. 440-461]. This is defective in the total omission of the 
Canon, though it is supposed to have originally contained it. 
The second collection is called after Pope Gelasius [A. D. 492- 
496]. The use of this spread as far as Ireland. The third was 
called after Pope Gregory [a. D. 590-604]. “ Upon this the cere- 

‘monies of the Medieval Mass were built, partly by devotions 
prefixed to it, partly by the insertion of rubrics, which give a 
completely changed character to its ancient words.” From this 
sacramentary a translation is given (and in the notes the Latin 
of the Canon) of the form of Service for the Festival of the 
Epiphany. 

The author then gives a brief summary of what is known 
of the early British and Anglo-Saxon liturgies. Under Augus- 
tine and his immediate successors the Gregorian Services were 
adopted in England, but in their original uncorrupted forms. 
Considerable variations were however allowed, under the spe- 
cific instruction of Pope Gregory himself, to add whatever might 
be found good in native British churches or from any other 
source. 

In the Churches of France and Normandy we know, from 
existing Missals of the ninth and tenth centuries, that alter- 
ations had proceeded, even much farther than at Rome itself, 
to accommodate the service to the changed views concerning 
the Eucharist. Norman Bishops were introduced into England 
by Willam the Conqueror. One of these, Bishop Osmund of 
Sarum, A. D. 1085, revised the Service Book. This revision was 
so acceptable that for nearly five hundred years it prevailed 
in the greater part of England under the name of the “ Use 
of Sarum.” This service “was farther removed from the sim- 
plicity of the ancient liturgies than any other service of an- 
cient or modern times,” not excepting even the present Roman 
ritual. 

Having set forth these early liturgies, with which there is 
reason to believe that the English Reformers were acquainted, 
the author gives a brief history of the English Prayer-Book and 
the sources from which the various changes made in the pre- 
Reformation Missal were derived. 
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The first place among these sources the author assigns to 
Holy Scripture itself, which began to be more thoroughly stud- 
ied. Among liturgical works is noticed a description of the 
Service of the Holy Communion, attributed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite, but probably dating at the end of the fifth century, 
a copy of which is known to have been in Cranmer’s library. 
The Consultation of Hermann, Archbishop of Cologne and 
Prince Elector, a work designed to promote the reformation of 
the Church, appeared in England, a. p. 1547. Of this our author 
says, ‘“ Happily our reformers were guided to reject what was 
novel in this Consultation, whilst they made use of what was 
in harmony with the teaching of the ancient liturgies.” It is 
well known that the English Prayer-Book presents peculiarities 
that are in striking agreement with the ancient Gallican Lit- 
urgy. The Gallican Liturgy was, however, so completely sup- 
planted by the Roman in the ninth century that no copies of the 
former were known to exist until the discovery and publication 
of three MSS. in 1680. Hence the author thinks that the Gal- 
lican features were derived from the Spanish form of the Galli- 
can order described by Isidore of Seville, about A. D. 603. This 
was published by Cardinal Ximenes the confessor of Queen 
Isabella, the mother of Queen Catharine, whose chaplains would 
probably have brought it to England when she became the con- 
sort of Henry VIII. This liturgy was called the Mozarabic 
Missal. Translations of all these various ancient documents 
are included in the volume under review. 

The peculiar features of the English Liturgy are taken up 
separately and traced as far as possible to these various sources. 
The omission of any direct prayer for the departed is especially 
noted. The author, however, remarks that “It is interesting 
also to be able to trace in various parts of our’ English Services 
words and phrases which still remain to prove that the practice 
is in no sense condemned by the Church of England, and which 
furnish to those who desire it the opportunity of remembering 
before Gop those who have gone to their rest.” In a long note, 
there is given also a brief history of the origin and development 
of that practice. 

In the last three chapters the author treats more briefly of 
the sources of the English Common Prayer, of the Litanies and 
Invocations of Saints, and of the three creeds. 

This book is a very thorough and able treatise, a book that 
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will do much toward inculcating right conceptions of the na- 
ture and object of a liturgy. Such a work is needed in these 
days when we hear so many rash assertions and so many crude 
and incongruous proposals for revising and enriching the Prayer 
Book. Mr. Whittaker has done good service to the Church in 
putting forth an American edition of this work. 


There is at the present day a strong reaction against the 
spiritual intolerance that a few years ago was characteristic of 
the majority of earnest-minded Christians. Even those relig- 
ious bodies which still retain in their formularies the strictest 
Calvinistic doctrines are practically lenient in judging not 
merely the laity of their congregation, but those also who are 
appointed to rule over and minister to them. This reaction has 
led in many instances to vague and indefinite, and sometimes 
contradictory statements of Divine truth. Writers and preach- 
ers who have yielded to this latitudinarian tendency are gen- 
erally men of culture, gentle, conciliatory, and loving in disposi- 
tion ; and there is a charm about their productions that interests 
and attracts the hearer and the reader. Among writers of this 
class Dr. Samuel Cox has taken a prominent position. He has 
issued from the press a number of expository publications, 
which, notwithstanding much vagueness, have set forth many 
old truths in a new and striking light, and have attained a large 
share of popularity. 

A Second Series of Expositions * has just been published by 
the same author. In this book, it is needless to say to those 
who have perused any of his former works, there is much that 
is interesting and instructive. It is marked in some measure 
by the faults above noted, though not so strongly as in many 
other writers whose minds have been imbued with the so-called 
liberal spirit of the age. The author seems to think, however, 
that “right conduct” can exist without “ accurate conceptions,” 
and that these latter are somehow inconsistent with “ wider con- 
ceptions.” The author is also occasionally guilty of hasty and 
unsupportable assertions. This is no doubt the result of sim- 
ple carelessness, for he could not possibly be ignorant, nor do 
we imagine that he is capable of intentionally misleading his 
hearers. Thus in the first lecture on the New Version of the 


* Expositions. By the Rev. SaMuEL Cox, D. D. Author of “Commentary on 
the Book of Job,” etc. Second Series. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1886. 
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Old Testament, he says: “‘ The other change to which I referred 
is the virtual banishment of the word ‘ Hell’ — which some years 
since was cast out of the New Testament— from the pages of 
the Old Testament, except in a few of the prophetical writings.” 
Doubtless the author meant that “Hell,” as the translation of 
“ Hades,” was “cast out of the New Testament”’ translation. 
His hearers, however, would have hardly failed to understand 
the assertion of the absolute non-existence of the English word 
“Hell” in the New Version, especially as in a subsequent lec- 
ture he says: “We are no longer compelled to conceive of 
wicked men and nations as doomed to an everlasting torment.” 
The fact is that the word “ Hell,” where it is the translation of 
“Gehenna,” is always retained in the New Version, and this 
occurs twelve times, whereas Hades occurs but ten times. As 
examples of vagueness, which, however wide a conception they 
may indicate, certainly are lacking in definiteness and accuracy, 
we may refer to his statements in reference to the atonement of 
Curist and His office as Judge of all the world. He brings “the 
doctrine of the Atonement down from heaven to earth.” He de- 
nies that the sufferings of Curist were “ purely optional.” “He 
took our nature, shared our lot, bore our infirmities, suffered by 
and for our sins, —feeling them as His own and grieving for 
them, just as many a good man and woman has suffered by and 
for the sins of their children.” The author indeed declares 
that he does not profess to say “all that can and ought to be 
said of the Atonement.” “When once it is thus linked on to 
your own experience of human life, does it not become a real 
and solid fact which may be safely left to unfold its deeper 
meanings as well as its redeeming energies within you?” But 
what “deeper meanings” and what “redeeming energies” 
could unfold themselves from mere human sympathy and from 
an unavoidable community in human sorrow and _ suffering? 
Again, the author seems to make the essence of Curist’s judg- 
ment to consist in self-condemnation because of the teaching 
and example of Curist. Taken in connection with the appar- 
ent rejection of eternal punishment, this would seem to do 
away with the final judgment, notwithstanding it is so plainly 
stated in Holy Scripture. The author, in fact, disparages all 
Holy Scripture (no doubt without meaning fo do so), not on 
the ground that it has been wrongly interpreted, or that one 
doctrine, or one attribute of Gop has been magnified out of all 
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due proportion ; but on the ground that didactic teaching based 
on direct revelation of Divine truth is not as effective in in- 
fluencing the minds and actions of men as human reason and 
experience. “It would be easy,” he says, “to go the whole 
round of Christian doctrine, and show you how each of these 
doctrines, often so alien and so distant from us, commends itself 
to us, convincing the reason and persuading the heart, so soon 
as we link it on to our experience and interpret it by facts 
already familiar to us.” 

These principles he applies to the reception of the doctrine of 
Curist’s Divinity in the following way: “ Very commonly we 
seek to prove that Curist is ‘very Gop of very Gop,’ by citing 
Scriptures which imply or affirm that He is one with the Fa- 
ther; and when our proof texts are exhausted, we still feel that 
the doctrine does not so much as touch us, that it awakens no 
response, breeds no real conviction in us.” “If we start by 
placing Curist under the conditions of humanity, and are con- 
tent to affirm simply that He was man, we shall find, I verily 
believe, no way of proving His Divinity so effective as this. For 
He constantly rises above the highest level of manhood. In 
His wisdom, His freedom from sin, His righteousness, His 
meekness, His devotion to the will of Gop, He perpetually 
transcends the loftiest standard of humanity.” All this is most 
true. It is an argument that can with force be directed towards 
him that denies the inspiration and authority of Holy Scripture. 
It may even serve to unfold and develop the Christian’s con- 
ception of the Divine nature of his Redeemer ; but if he relies 
on it alone as the ground of his faith in that doctrine, he can 
never hold it with the certainty and the confidence that are his 
when he is assured that Gop has revealed that trvth to men. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The cultivation of music in the United States is steadily ad- 
vancing day by day. Although we have as yet no schools of 
sacred music in our universities, such as year by year in Great 
Britain and on the continent of Europe produce composers and 
harmonists of world-wide reputation, the time, no doubt, is ap- 
proaching when our national music will be as real a thing as our 
national literature. Already the masterpieces of Europe are 
being rendered by their most celebrated living exponents in our 
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theatres and mu.ic halls, not only inthe large cities of the 
East, but in the more recent capitals of the West. We have 
read with delight a jittle book which has reached us from a Chi- 
cago publisher on the Standard Oratorios,* which contains suf- 
ficient information to enable the general reader to see the grad- 
ual development from a rude form of this most majestic species 
of musical composition. This book should be in the hands of 
all those who, while they love music, have no more time to give 
to its study and cultivation than is involved in attending public 
performances. It will also be found useful for young musi- 
cians, on whom the future of American music may be depend- 
ing. They should not be discouraged by the homely aspect 
which is presented by the closing pages on Sacred Music in 
America. ‘The Creation and the Messiah are the successors of 
musical dramas, in which, during the representation, a cow’s 
rib-bone had been provided for the formation of Eve; but the 
mastiff spied it out, grabbed it, and carried it off. The angels 
— young priests, with wings of geese tied on their shoulders — 
tried to whistle him back ; but not succeeding, they chased him, 
gave him a kicking, and recovered the bone.” 

It would save Colonel Ingersoll some consumption of lung- 
power, and no doubt add to the profit of his tours, could he 
revive these profane buffooneries, which still stand in the same 
relation to the great works we have alluded to as his lectures 
“to the groundlings” occupy in comparison with the lucubra- 
tions of sober religion, or even infidelity. 

The interest of this volume is heightened by the descriptive 
anecdotes of great composers, and the enlightened commentary 
on their lives. Type, binding, and paper are beautiful, and the 
work is a credit to the house from which it issues. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The contribution from the Greek Church on the Divine Origin of 
Episcopacy may be expected from Bishop Bryennios, the famous dis- 
coverer of the MS. called the Zzaching of the Twelve Apostles. We 
expect to receive it in time to publish it in the July number. 

The department of Contemporary Literature has met with so much 
favor that we have decided to include in it a brief survey, each month, 

* The Standard Oratorios, their stories, their music, and their composers. A 
Handbook, by GrorcE P. UpTon, author of “ The Standard Operas,” “ Woman in 
Music,” etc. Chicago: A.C. McClurg. 1887. 
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of foreign books, that is, those printed in the French, German, Italian, 
and Russian languages. To that end we have arranged for short arti- 
cles by literary correspondents from those countries, which will be 
translated for the Review. Hereafter forty pages, as in the January 
number, will be devoted to this department. 

One of the greatest needs of our day is a continuous and compre- 
hensive history of the Christian Church from its foundation, with a 
bibliography of the subject, to enable those who may wish to make 
a study of certain periods to know what has been written as well as 
its value. It has long been our wish to publish such a work in the 
CuHuRCH Review, if we could induce an author to undertake it, whose 
learning and reputation for patient research would inspire the confi- 
dence of Churchmen in its fairness and accuracy. We have now suc- 
ceeded beyond our most sanguine expectations. Bishop Perry has 
consented to undertake the work after his return from England, where 
he is to go in June, at the invitation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to preach the sermon before the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, on the oc- 
casion of the Colonial Episcopate Centenary. In connection with 
this, and as a part of it, he will begin in the next number of the ReE- 
view the publication of Zhe Life, Times. and Correspondence of Bishop 
White. This is most timely from the fact that it is just a hundred 
years ago the 7th of this month that Bishop White was consecrated 
in the chapel of Lambeth Palace, and also questions are now being 
discussed in the Church which make it important that we should have 
all the facts attainable relating to the early history of the Church in 
the United States. Bishop Perry has some twenty volumes of Bishop 
White’s MS. correspondence, but little of which has ever been printed. 
It would be out of place to discuss here the preéminent qualifications 
of the distinguished author for the great work he is about to under- 
take. 

This is, beyond question, the most important literary project in the 
history of our periodical literature. The want of such a history for 
the intelligent laity is everywhere felt. Appearing, as it will, in chap- 
ters of from twenty to twenty-five pages a month, the busy layman will 
have ample time to read it. 

We think the CHurcH Review deserves well at the hand of the 
clergy and laity for inaugurating this important literary enterprise. 
At least every clergyman has felt the need of such a history to put 
into the hands of those who would willingly know more about the his- 
tory of the Church, but have not the means to purchase or time to read 
voluminous works. 
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Reminiscences, chiefly of Oriel College and 
the Oxford Movement. 


By the Rev. T. Moztey, formerly Fellow of Oriel. In two volumes. 
16mo, $3.00. 


Many before now — Oakley, Froude, Kennard, not to mention Newman himself— have 
contributed to the story of the Tractarian Movement. None of these, not even the * 
famous Apologia, will compare with the volumes now before us in respect to minute full- 
ness, close personal observation, and characteristic touches. Even to the general reader, 
who knows nothing and cares nothing for the merits of the Oxford Movement, these 
Reminiscences, in their vivid power and eminent candor, must possess a great charm. 
To the few survivors of the tragic mé/ée, who knew the actors or had a personal stake 
in the issue, they are fascinating. Mr. Mozley can recall minds and characters by the 
score, and acquaintances long passed from the scene, and present them with a life and 
reality which is a sufficient guarantee of faithfulness. — Pror. PATTISON in the London 
Academy. 


Every page of these Reminiscences is delightful. The book must be read by every- 
body who would understand the age. We have a sketch or a portrait of nearly every- 
body whose name has become known to us in connection with the Oxford Movement, 
with countless anecdotes, all giving life to characters that we so often regard almost as 
abstractions, or principles, or books. — American Literary Churchman (Baltimore). 


These volumes should be in the library of every student and reader of English Church 
history. — Pacific Churchman (San Francisco). 


These “ Reminiscences’ are wonderfully rich in information hitherto inacccessible to 
most Churchmen. — American Church Review (New York). 


History of the Papacy during the Period of 
the Reformation. 


By the Rev. M. Creicuron, M. A., Late Fellow of Merton College, Ox- 
ford. In two volumes. I. The Great Schism — The Council of Con- 
stance, 1378-1418. II. The Council of Basel—The Papal Restora- 
tion, 1418-1464. With Appendices and Index. 8vo, $10.00. 

The author’s work is in all respects a great one, and is certain of a permanent place 
on the shelves of the student of ecclesiastical history. It is a grand specimen of con- 


scientious workmanship, written in an admirable spirit, and a credit to English histori- 
cal scholarship. — Znglish Churchman (London). 


The fullness of the facts here recorded will make this history a most valuable one for 
reference. — Zhe Churchman (New York). 


His work is fairly entitled to rank among the most thorough, impartial, and trust- 
worthy of recent contributions to historical literature. — Zhe Zndependent (New York). 
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A WHITE HERON, and Other Stories. 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. (4 
New Book.) 

A MARSH ISLAND. A Novel. 16mo, $1.25. 

A COUNTRY DOCTOR. A Novel. 16mo, $1.25. 
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Miss Jewett holds an enviable position in American literature. A wide circle of cultured 
readers welcomes everything that comes from her pen. Her work is almost faultless of its kind. 
She paints New England scenery to the life, her studies of New England character are brilliantly 
sketched, her appreciation of moral excellence pervades her work, her sense of humor is keen, 
and her graceful style is a fitting medium through which her thoughts and fancies find expres- 
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THE NEW LIFE POLICY. 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD. 





3, Siheoe months of careful deliberation, the management of THE TRAVELERS has 
evolved a new form of life policy, which, issued with the beginning of the new 
"year, cannot fail to mark also a new era in the history of the company. It is so sim- 
ple, so direct, so straight-forward, that the most rabid anti-insurance fanatic will not be 
able to saddle it with any of the bugaboos so dear to the hearts of that class of object- 
ors. Everything is clear, definite, and comprehensible by the most ordinary intelli- 
gence. . There are absolutely no conditions on the face of the contract, except that the 
_ premiums shall be pai, and the following most liberal non-forfeiture provision looks 
‘out for those who for sume reason or other are not able to comply with that elementary 
requirement : — 
“Incase of default in payment of any premium after the third, this policy will re- 
main in force for the term specified in the table of ‘ paid-up term insurance’ indorsed 
_ hereon. Provided, however, that in case of the death of the insured within three 
» years from the date of such default, the unpaid premiums with interest shall be de- 
_ ducted from the amount insured; or in lieu of such term insurance, a paid-up policy 
»will be granted for the amount specified in the table of ‘ paid-up policy values’ indorsed 
hereon, provided this policy is legally surrendered therefor at the Home Office within 
three months from date of lapse.” 
sAfter the policy has been in force two years, the holder thereof is free. to trave! 
whither he listeth. Cash surrender values, payable every fifth year, are indorsed on the 
contract, which is given entire to the policy-holder, together with a copy of his appli- 
. cation. All the other values regarding paid-up and term insurance are indorsed as 
well, thus obviating the tedious old-time practice of referring the policy-holder to the 
~ statute books, or burdening him with a mathematical calculation often as far removed 
from his inclination as from his capacity. His rights are distinctly and completely de- 
‘ fined ob’ the ‘face of ‘his policy; and there is no other life-indemnity contract on the 
market of which the same can be said in equal measure. Add to all these desirable 
features the fact that Turk TRAVELERS charges the lowest cash premium rates, and it 
will be easily conceived that nothing is wanting to make this instrument especially at- 
. # tractive to the insuring public, anda boon to the agents fortunate enough to be in- 
‘trusted with its negotiation. They have in fact a policy to sell, the absolute security 
‘sof which i is beyond a doubt, at rates which must make the more pretentious assess- 
nt concern hide its diminished head. 
“No successful life company can show as large assets in proportion to its liabilities as 
Tae TRAVELERS ; the original accident company of America and the largest in the 
- world, which is paying out» $4,000 per day for lossés: by death and disabling injuries, - 
'... and promptly settles all claims on receipt of satisfactory proofs. Reinforced by such 
- ‘a record and such: praetices, the new policy of THE TRAVELERS bids fair to augment 
» the already flourishing business of the company to a degree not easily foretold. — 
Copia Standard. 





